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"SCOR PIO.’ 


A book of forty-seven sonnets—Shakespearean in form—pronounced by an 
American critic as possessing ‘‘A Juvenalian gift of satire and a magnificent 
invective, as mordant as it is tremendous.” 
‘Their form is classic. 


They are gems. 





Another has said of these sonnets : 


Rich gems—rubies.” Shakespeare 
lovers who have been as disgusted as this new Southern satirist at G. B. Shaw’s 





comments thereon will see the latter handled ‘ without _gloves ” therein. 





Delivered, post-paid 
Palmetto Press, R 





on receipt of two dollars, by 


oanoke Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


registered mail, to 








CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department and Second Class Clerks, Estate 
Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment (18-193), 11th June. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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Art 





SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 
EXHIBITION 
of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 
Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 


Reynolds 





5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
3s. 6d. net, for Is. 6d.; mew.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds, 





BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 — 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 108. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
a 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, IIs. net. 
or 58. 





HE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 
Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 7s. 6d. net, for gos. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 











QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 











Typewriting 


AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M., L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 








TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1000 words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
_— The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 





‘TYPEWRITING. — MSS. copied 

with care and accuracy, Iod. per thousand 
words.. Duplicating from 3s. per hundred. 
Testimonials. Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, III 
Fortess Road, Kentish Town, N. 











THE MOSHER BOOKS 


‘THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 


is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “a jollie good book” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





THE ACADEMY 


is an independent, uncommer- 
cial journal conducted in the 
interest of literature and for 
the encouragement of literary 


talent. 








HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 

LENT INSTITUTION for the RELIEF 
of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, their WIDOWS 
and ORPHANS. 

President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, 

Bart., P.R.A, 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place at the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 6, at 7.15 o’clock. 

Professor Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, 
C.V.O., R.A., in the Chair. 


Dinner tickets, including wines, one guinea. 


DONATIONS will be received and thank- 
fully acknowledged by 
Str ASTON WEBB, R.A., Treasurer, 
ARTHUR S. COPE, A.R.A., Hon. Sec. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
41, Jermyn-street, S.W. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
—_ ist, will be held in the first week of June. 

‘urther information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset, 
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THE PONGO PAPERS 


Duke of Berwick 
By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. Qs. 6d. net. 


This book consists of a Series of Verses satiring the methods of 
modern scientific controversialists. Included in the volume is the 
“Duke of Berwick,” an extremely amusing nonsense rhyme. All 
lovers of skilful and witty light verse should get “The Pongo Papers.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas’s entertaining whim of associating inappro- 

riate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of the 
Count creation reappears in ‘The Pongo Papers.” . .. . Itisallin 
the best style of ‘nonsense-verse,’ which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman- 
ship.” —Observer. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas has done a remarkable thing in this slender 
book of verses, half nonsense and satire as he explains in his 
preface, for he has added another memer to the list of legendary 
persons whose type and habit of mind may usefully be quoted on 
occasions. . . . . Itis excellent fooling, and will be enjoyed by all 
who are amused by comic rhyme and a satire on scientific contro- 
versy. . . . . We have only one complaint against this excellent 
little book—there is not enough of it.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very nm AN feel sure who will appreciate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Dougias’ 
little volume of verses entitled ‘The Pongo Papers.’ They make some 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“*The Duke of Berwick’ is delightfully ey and satirical. . . . 
No one will pees A the finish and execution of Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
work is extraordinary.”—Country Life. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 

mw se he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterl 
foolish. . . . We are very grateful to him. . .. There is seal 
laughter in ‘The Pongo Papers.’ ”—Tribune, 

“In his new book just published by Messrs. Greening, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has made admirable play with the methods of scientific con- 
pesnenes. ‘The Pongo Papers’ are pure satire.”—Yorkshire Evening 

ost. 

“*The Pongo Papers’ constitute capital‘nonsense’. . . . The 
volume provides readers with an hour’s light literature and is 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. David Whitelaw.”—Sunday Sun. 

“*'The Pongo Papers’ are very cleverly-done nonsense verses with a 
satirical strain. ‘The Duke of Berwick’ is to our mind the best as 
well as the longest of them, but all are remarkably good and neat.”— 
Sportsman. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas in‘The Pongo Papers’ and‘The Duke of 
Berwick’ by his very amusing verses proves that as a writer of verses 
i and simple we have in him a successor to the author of ‘ Alice in 

onderland.’ The illustrations by David Whitelaw are capital.”— 
Madame. 

“The poome are written with light and humorous touch throughout, 
and Mr. David Whitelaw has added some clever drawings.”’—Outlook. 

“*The Pongo Papers’ have a distinguished originality, and are 
framed in the metre that the author handles with marked ease and 
fluency. Along with these witty and diverting sketches appears another 
elegant trifle, ‘ The Duke of Berwick.’ ”’—Perthshire Advertiser. 

“*The Duke of Berwick’ is the kind of poetry we should like to read 
when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by any 
trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living... . . 
‘The Pongo Papers’ are a brilliant satire. . .. . This isa book 
which everyone must read.”—Vanity Fair. 

“That it takes a clever man to write nonsense isatruism. At an 
rate ‘The Pongo Papers’ and ‘The Duke of Berwick,’ by Lord Alf 
Douglas, are cons mosounly clever and in some parts even brilliant.’”— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 

“*The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contain some of the 
wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire is rapier- 
like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern ‘scientific’ 
thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘The Duke of Berwick’ 
is full of drollery, and will bear reading more than once. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of delicate art and literary culture that have 
gone to the writing of these astonishingly clever nonsense-verses.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 


THE PONGO PAPERS 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Beery Bookseller CAN supply this Volume. If he has not a copy 
in stock he CAN obtain one from the Publishers. In case cf any 
difficulty in securing copies, readers of “The Academy ”’ are particu- 
larly requested to communicate direct with the Publishers. 











GREENING and CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 





THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME READY. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE (B.C. 29-—A.D. 476). 
By H. STUART JONES, M.A. With Maps and many other 
Illustrations. 5s. 

A Complete List of the Volumes and Authors will be sent free on 
application to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 

EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 
The Autobio phy of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) Regiment. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND TO THE 
COMING OF HENRY II. 
By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., K.C. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d. net. 
This volume is complete in itself. It is a record of Irish history 
from the earliest times to 1171. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA 
BRADLAUGH BONNER. With an Account of his Parlia- 
mentary Struggle, Politics, and Teachings, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSON, M.P. New and cheap edition, with new intro- 
ductory chapter, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
“ Life of Richard Cobden.” 























THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Villiers’s book does just what such a history ought to do— 
sets out clearly the main facts and personalities, but does not load 
the story with minutiz, giving the main attention to a spirited 
account of the stream of tendencies which have expressed them- 
selves in the more socialistic movement.”—Manchester Guardian. 














HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. CANCER 
AND OTHER DISEASES. 
By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P.S. 5s. net. 
This work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the 
subject. 


WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 


By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Wild Honey’ is one of the most delightful books that the last 
ten years have given us, and should be read by every lover of poetry.”— 


The Academy. 








THE CANADIAN KIPLING. 
SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“In ‘Songs of a Sourdough’ Mr. Service has got nearer to the 
heart of ‘the old-time place miner than any other verse-maker in all the 
length and height of the great Dominion.” —The Morning Post. 





CHRIST AND THE NATION. 
Westminster and other Sermons. By H. 
HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 
By H. pE VERE STACPOOLE, 


THE TRAITOR’S WIFE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


MAROZIA. 
By A. G. HALES. 


PARADISE COURT. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 

AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 





[3rd Impression. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE principle of THE AcapEmy being to give a hearing 
to all sides, we have this week given the publicity of our 
columns to an article in which Mr. Christopher St. John 
makes a serious assault upon the general verdict which has 
been passed on Miss Maud Allan asa dancer. We should 
like to point out that we do not by any means necessarily 
identify ourselves with the position that Mr. St. John takes 
up. The management of the Palace Theatre have not 
favoured us with an opportunity to make an authoritative 
pronouncement on the subject—in other words we have 
been unable ourselves to witness Miss Maud Allan’s per- 
formance. The article which we published on March a2ist 
giving enthusiastic praise to Miss Allan was an unsolicited 
contribution, and we published it on the strength of our 
respect for the judgment and critical ability of its author, 
a constant and valued contributor to this journal. But, 
when all is said, it remains an outside contribution, and, in 
the absence of facilities for witnessing the performance, we 
are not in a position either to repudiate it or to endorse its 
conclusions. 











We are sure that our readers will be distressed to hear 

that a paper called the Evening Sun disapproves of THE 
AcADEmy ; and their regret will be doubled when they 
know that the paper in question is published in the 
chivalrous city of New York. The Sun opens its article in 
that agreeable vein of pleasant personality for which the 
New York Press has always been famous ; and, it may be 
remarked by the way, refutes, in one particular at all 
events, the charge of exaggeration brought against Charles 
Dickens. It is evident that the “ New York Sewer,” the 
“ New York Stabber,” the “ New York Private Listener,” 
the “‘ New York Peeper,” the “ New York Plunderer,” the 
“New York Keyhole Reporter,” and the “New York 
Rowdy Journal,” have not been left without a legitimate 
successor. Well; the personal element having been duly 
attended to, the Evening Sun proceeds to criticism. It 
declares that the Editor of THE ACADEMy : 
Writes like a sophomore, thinks like a sophomore, and has gathered 
about him a little group of sophomoric essayists, the chief of them a 
peculiarly immature and fatuous young person called [let us say, 
Blank], the very type of the “ well-educated” vulgarian. 


And the Sun ends its “ editorial” by deriding the claims of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair to accuracy of any sort. Indeed, if one 
is fond of tuberculous cow and canned rat for dinner, it 


— be tiresome to have these simple tastes interfered 
wi . 








_ While we are on the subject of New York journalism it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Jerome, the Public Prose- 
cutor, has just been speaking on this very topic. He is 
reported to have said : 

We are supposed tu live under a democratic form of government ; 

but let me tell you that the democratic form of government will not 
work as long as we have government of newspapers by news- 
papers and for newspapers. That is the kind of government we have 
in this city. The first blow against such government must be struck 
by you men of decency and integrity who can make the business 
offices of these newspapers feel the weight of your disapproval. We 
who know can tell you that the editorial and news policies of nearly 
all of the great journals in this city are dictated entirely by their 
respective business offices. Why, if you want to learn the real policy 
of any of these papers, let me direct you to the manager’s office of any 
or all of the three or four big department stores in this city, who are 
the heaviest advertisers. It is there that newspaper policy is moulded; 
itis that influence which leads editors to falsify news, colour editorials, 
suppress items, or play up sensational incidents. These advertisers 
are absolutely masters of some of the newspapers, and through them 
of the people, who colour their opinions through the reading of these 
journals. 
The Evening Sun should deal sharply with Mr. Jerome, 
who seems to imagine that newspaper proprietors in the 
great city are in the business “for their health.” Mr. 
Jerome is evidently an excessively “sophomoric” person. 


An attractive collection of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s carica- 
tures was opened in Messrs, Carfax’s rooms on Wednes- 
day, the 29th. Though no particular wave of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s genius has advanced so far as one or two last 

ear, the tide is a higher one in some respects. The col- 
ection, as a whole, shows a continued advance in technique. 
In this sense we notice a new departure in No. 26, “ Mid- 
Term Tea at Mr. Oscar Browning’s.” No, 47 also, “ Mark 
Twain,” is in the later style, and is a truly admirable speci- 
men of it, though its dramatic qualities are slight. No. 12, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, is an admirable arrange- 
ment in colour, but rather a portrait than a caricature. 
“Hommage a John,” No. 39, contains in the crowd of 
admiring students one of Mr. Beerbohm’s best examples of 
composition ; the figure also has considerable grace as 
well as satire. The generality of artists and remoter con- 
nections of literature whom we observed regarding the 
caricature seemed unaware of Mr. John’s existence. The 
British public, even when instructed, is slow of compre- 
hension. However, we overheard a fellow-caricaturist of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s, who works in a totally different style, 
criticising his work in a highly able and appreciative 
manner, which did credit to his taste and insight. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. Beerbohm lays less 
stress than usual on the body of his fireside acquaintances, 
who are neither types nor specimens, and quite uninterest- 
ing outside his study, but there are still too many of them. 
Such subjects of Mr. Beerbohm’s domestic satire would 
interest the general observer more if used as types, when 
their physiognomy lends itself to his pencil. Some perhaps 
may figure in the crowd admiring Mr. John or besieging 
Mr. Sargent’s door—here they are more in place than in 
specified compositions in which they can of their nature 
mean nothing to any but a few intimates. Collected they 
make excellent whitebait, isolated, but a poor substitute 
for sprats. Mr. Beerbohm’s art demands less insipid mate- 
rial. Surely he and Messrs, Carfax have already sufficiently 
complimented Mr. J. M. Barrie before now, though the 
audience in No. 15 is perhaps worth another reminder of 
that writer, but others of a similar class reappear with 
wearisome insistence. Mr. Beerbohm is not an advertise- 
ment agent, and he should enlarge his scope. We cannot 
praise the caricature of an admirable subject for, of course, 
a totally different reason. Mr. Beerbohm has operated 
upon his stepbrother so often that his work has become 
perfunctory, and Mr. Tree should now be left to other 
astrographers, 


The Westminster Gazette surpassed itself in its issue of 
April 25th. Referring to the announcement at Manchester 
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of the figures of the election when Mr. Winston Churchill 
was defeated by a substantial majority, it says: 


There was a good deal of cheering, but one felt that to the greater 
part of those present the result was a shock and a disappointment. 


For sheer fatuity it would surely be difficult to beat that 
remark, The result of the election was no surprise to us, 
and as another nail in the coffin of the education policy of 
the Government it was, of course, most welcome to us. 
We had anticipated a majority of at least a thousand for Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, but we arrived at this estimate by crediting 
in anticipation the Socialist candidate with at least 800 
votes, most of which would, of course, have been taken 
from Mr. Churchill. Not the least satisfactory feature 
of the election is the indication which it supplies that the 
dismal and puerile fallacies of Socialism are further than 
ever from imposing on the working-men of this country. 
The candidature of Mr. Irving at Manchester was a monu- 
mental fiasco, and the boastful anticipations of Socialists 
before the event are indicative of the completeness of their 
failure to understand or estimate the mind of their fellow- 
countrymen, They have in short, by these vain boastings, 
covered themselves with ridicule. 


Apart from the satisfaction at the result of the election 
which we feel as supporters of the Church and haters of 
the tyranny and dishonesty of political Nonconformists, we 
are also unable to refrain from rejoicing at the failure 
in England of the American methods of electioneering 
which Mr. Churchill has introduced into this contest. His 
efforts to capture the alien Semitic votes of the Manchester 
Ghetto by pledging himself to do his utmost to nullify the 
provisions of the Immigration Bill strike us as being 
particularly contemptible. We have a great respect for 
Mr. Churchill’s brilliant abilities, and we should be the 
last to suggest that because he has politically changed his 
mind he is necessarilly insincere; but such methods of 
fighting a contest are utterly unworthy of him, and for this 
one thing alone (his truckling to the scum of the Jewish 
population in Manchester) he thoroughly deserved to lose 
his seat, and, moreover, forfeited the claim to sympathy 
which would otherwise be due to a good fighter. 


Concerning singing, our representative is disappointed 
with the enunciation of Latin at Westminster Cathedral. 
The Italian pronunciation and the liturgical services them- 
selves are no doubt unfamiliar to many visitors, and render 
the words difficult to catch ; but this is not the case with 
our representative, who reports that the words can only be 
heard in the nave by strict attention, even when followed 
with a book. It is the men, including the ecclesiastics, 
who are the chief offenders. They clip the consonants in 
true English fashion, and are not always certain of the 
Italian values of the vowels. They do not make sufficient 
use of their lips. In recitation, which forms so large a part 
of the Holy Week Offices, this is particularly noticeable. 
There is also a tendency to “register.” The Holy Week 
Offices are a very great strain on any choir ; but, since one 
of the main objects of the gigantic Cathedral is understood 
to be the production of the choir offices in all their beauty, 
we trust that these defects may be remedied. Though the 
music at Westminster Cathedral is, in our estimation, 
probably the finest and purest ecclesiastical music to be 
heard in London, we cannot say that it is so well rendered 
on the points we have mentioned as the inferior music of 
St. Paul’s and the Brompton Oratory. 


As regards the building, Westminster Cathedral grows 
in beauty both within and without. Of course, its position 
on the edge of a narrow pavement is a terrible blot. We 
are not purists, in favour of the isolation of great edifices, 
but the crossing of the road—nay, almost on the great 
door-step—must probably remain a permanent dissight, 
even if the unsightly buildings could be removed between 
the Cathedral and Victoria Street, and after those on two 





sides of the square have fallen into their apparently speedy 
decay. We may admit that these were but a temporary 
expedient for raising the wind, we trust it will soon 
demolish them. It is understood that Archbishop Bourne 
has an immense advantage over the late Cardinal Vaughan 
in the fact that taste in the Arts is not particularly claimed 
for him. Now that the restraining influence of Bentley is 
unhappily removed, we trust that the tendency to Birming- 
hamism in the interior decorations will be severely checked. 
There is great necessity for caution, or Bentley’s magnifi- 
cent work will be ruined. Especially we trust that the 
authorities will gravely consider the design for the tym- 
panum over the great door on the exterior. The design is 
meagre and vulgar, with all the defects of barren imitation 
into which the worst artists of the Birmingham school have 
fallen. There is no reason why the feeblest feature of 
Bentley’s fine design should be further emphasised by 
the prominent addition of this frivolous trimming. The 
tympanum had better remain bare until something better 
can be found to decorate it. 


The “ Office Window ” columns of the Daily Chronicle are 
always pleasant reading, and of late they have been better 
than ever. On St. George’s Day the “ Window” very 
properly celebrates great memories, and remarks that 
Shakespeare, dying on that day, had “a travelling com- 
panion to the world of the immortals in the person of Miguel 
de Cervantes, who breathed his last simultaneously at 
Madrid.” Does this statement take -into account the 
difference between the old and new styles? The 
“Window ” goes on to state that, “apart from Pistol, there 
is little or no trace in Shakespeare of the influence of Don 
Quixote ; and we invite our readers to solve the very 
interesting literary and historical problem which is involved 
in this phrase. The first part of the Don Quixote appeared 
at the beginning of the year 1605; the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the last play in which Pistol appears, was written 
late in 1599 or early in 1600. The puzzle is to explain 
how a book written in 1600 could have been influenced 
by a book which did not appear till 1605. And then again 
the excellent ‘‘ Window ” continues :—“ Though Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle was clearly 
modelled on the Knight of Salamanca.” Was Beaumont 
concerned in the Knight of the Burning Pestle? And what 
is the authority for regarding Salamanca as a synonym of 
La Mancha? Is this a case of varying forms of one 
word, such as Brecon, Brecknock, Brycheiniog ? For a 
correct solution of all these difficulties we are prepared to 
award a handsome prize—the admirable translation of the 
on Quixote, by John Ormsby, published in four neat 
volumes. 


And we have another prize to offer. On the day follow- 
ing its pronouncements on Shakespeare and Cervantes the 
“ Office Window ” told the following talei: 


Inthe eighteenth century some Scots were travelling in Russia, and, 
bent on doing in Russia as the Russians did, repaired on the Sabbath 
Day to worship in one of their churches. But what was their surprise, 
their mortification, when their ears were struck by the accents of the 
priest who came round swinging the censer under their noses—“ If it 
disna dae ye ony guid it winna dae ye any hairm!” This priest 
turned out to be a Lowland pedlar, who . ..., d somehow 
managed to enter the Greek Thurch, and, being ignorant of Latin, had 
mumbled his part in good “braid Scots,” which was equally unin- 
telligible to the people. 


Now this story presents some serious difficulties. If the 
“ Window ” will transport itself to Bayswater it will find 
thatin the Greek Church properly so called, not Latin but 
Greek is the language of the Divine Liturgy. Indeed, this 
seems only natural. And then again in the Russian portion 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church the ecclesiastical language 
is Old Sclavonic—bearing, we believe, much the same 
relation to modern Russian as “ Prayer-book English” 
does to the colloquial English of the present day. The 
question, then, is: Explain the use of the word “ Latin” 
in this tale. The nature of the prize to be awarded is 
receiving our careful consideration. 
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TO A DANCER 


To London, weary with the weight of things, 
Customs, conventions,—clothes of limbs and soul, 
She brought the freedom of a thousand springs, 
Beauty entire and whole. 


And ’mid the painted scenes, the tawdry glare, 
The crowding faces, stupid, hard, and crass, 
There came a sudden freshness in the air, 

The scent of morning grass, 


She flitted light, sprung from the dawning hours ; 
She moved in rhyme to cosmic harmonies ; 

Her hands threw out the sweetness of new flowers ; 
Swift rains, and April skies. 


Her bare feet in their delicate rise and fall, 
Her changing body thrilling with the birth 
Of Spring incarnate—in a music-hall, 

A place of alien earth. 


Strange paradox. Yet here in tired air, 
Amid stale antics, fun grown old and sad, 
Nightly is born the Spring, divinely fair 
And innocently glad. 


Bare body and bare soul together wrought 
Into pure motion and with music rife— 
Ah dancer, take this garland of my thought, 
You—whose great art is life. 
MABEL DEARMER, 








EVENING FACES 


Put no trust in evening faces, 
Twilight countenances sweet, 

Honey’d looks and laughing graces, 
Flutt’ring hands and eyes discreet ; 

Dimpled gowns and foamy laces 
Over vague, delightful feet. 


Slip your gowns on jewell’d grasses, 
Bathe in pools where twilight flows :— 
Frolic girls ’mid lilied passes, 
Suck the moonfire from the rose : 
Soft as shadows seen in glasses 
Speed away ere morning glows. 


Morning breaks o’er silent places, 
Forests stir and mountains yawn, 

Light this warning bleakly traces, 
Over valley, meadow, lawn :— 

“ Put no trust in evening faces, 
Meet your bride beneath the dawn.” 


RANDAL CHARLTON, 





REVIEWS 


THOMAS RYMER AND 
OTHERS 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by J. E. 
SPINGARN. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, Vols. I. and 
II., 5s. each.) 


THE Clarendon Press—not half so enterprising a body 
as the Cambridge University Press—has yet one or two 
very good things on its list: those pleasurable English 
classics, for instance, in square volumes with white 
bindings. And the series of critical essays of which Mr. 
Spingarn’s two volumes (there is a third to come) form 
part is quite one of its best. The series began with Mr. 
Gregory Smith’s “Elizabethan Critical Essays;” then 
comes Mr. Spingarn, who is to take us all through the 
seventeenth century, while Mr. W. P. Ker has already 
edited the greatest critic of that century—Dryden—by 
himself, and Mr. Shawcross’s edition of Coleridge’s 
‘‘ Biographia Literaria ” and zesthetical essays has carried 
us over a wide gap into the nineteenth century. That 
gap, we hope, will be filled, though we can find no mention 
of the eighteenth century in the prospectus, and who- 
ever undertakes the task will have his work cut out to 
select from the enormous mass of excellent critical 
material begun in the days of Anne and carried on until 
the new school of thought came into being about the time 
of the French Revolution. 

We are not certain that Mr. Spingarn’s and Mr. Ker’s 
volumes are not the most valuable of all. The work of 
criticism was just as vital in the days of Coleridge, but its 
path was much smoother. It was, to a great extent, a 
question of this or that—the old or the new, the Augustan 
or the Romantic ; and mighty men as were Coleridge and 
Hazlitt—and, within his very strait limitations, Leigh 
Hunt too—the result was really a foregone conclusion. A 
century had tried to shut its eyes, and its eyes had to 
be opened. Elizabethan criticism, too, has really very 
little to tell us in the twentieth century. Who but pro- 
fessed students of the history of literature cares really for 
Gabriel Harvey and his classicisms, and Meres and Putten- 
ham, and the rest? We read the “ Apologie for Poetrie,” 
because Sidney was Sidney, and because his book is the 
bravest, loftiest, and most beautiful of all the claims for the 
poet and for letters that have been written by poets and 
men of letters. The others—save where they touch our 
personal interest by their remarks on some poet whose 
work we love—are really matter for handbooks and 
histories. It is not so with the seventeenth century. It 
was not here the story of the battle between one school 
and another, of which the younger and fresher was bound 
to win ; nor is it the story of naive and tentative efforts in 
a new field. It is, in the main, the vital struggle for the 
very existence of any criticism at all. 

That, of course, is scarcely true of the period covered by 
Mr. Spingarn’s first volume—1605-1650. What happened 
during that period was the pathetic spectacle of the ageing 
of a once vigorous body. The double process of 
dissolution and ossification was at work-—toth going 
on simultaneously as they go on in the body of an 
ageing man whose joints get stiff and his veins grow 
hard, while other organs are slackening to dissolution. So 
in this period. We have the classicalism of Ben Jonson, 
the deadly naturalism of Hobbes, both mortal signs of 
stiffening, the loss of generous life, free movement, and 
rapid flow of blood; on the other hand, we have the 
dissolution indicated even by Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
Middleton and Ford, where the movement is loose rather 
than free, and the flow of blood is fitful and uncer- 
tain, not fulland steady. Then came the Rebellion, and 
the forces of hell let loose. One huge and lonely 
Colossus—John Milton—stands with one foot on the old 
and the other on the new. Everything else is submerged. 
Mr. Spingarn, who knows his period backwards, has 
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rescued from among the débris of the flood the work that 
went on in Paris in those black years, But what he has 
rescued only proves the extent of the damage done. The 
intolerable “ Gondibert,” which D’Avenant began in Paris 
and continued in prison—D’Avenant’s Preface to “ Gondi- 
bert” and Hobbes’s opinion on D’Avenant’s Preface to 
“‘Gondibert ”—it all amounts to pitiably little. To us of 
to-day it all seems desperately far from having any signifi- 
cance, or any relation to literature as we understand it, or 
to life as men have always lived it. 

Then the King came back to his own and then began 
one of the strangest periods in history and literature that 
the world has seen. Here, again, there was a double 
process at work, On the one side were the men who had 
been tossed about in exile and poverty and danger abroad, 
and were glad to come home and settle down—to make up 
for lost time ; and the nation which had stayed at home to 
suffer inconceivable things and was only too glad to wel- 
come established order—peace at any price, no matter how 
it galled here and there. And on the other hand there 
was that very spirit of restlessness which an unsettled 
state of things engenders in men against their own wills— 
the restlessness of the man who has explored strange 
lands or fought battles and can never after shake off the 
desire for change, novelty, adventure. And so between 
them these tendencies produced strange results in the 
literature of the time. There is an extreme instance in 
Thomas Rymer, whose “ Tragedies of the Last Age” and 
“Short View of Tragedy” are printed in part by Mr. 
Spingarn. Here we see the first tendency most strongly 
at work. The established order—moral, political, social— 
is Rymer’s ideal. Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote nonsense, in his opinion. Their characters did not 
behave in the least as people really behave. Let us hear 
him on Othello : 

Tempests themselves, high Seas, and howling Winds, 
The guttered Rocks, and congregated Sands, 
Traytors ensteep'd to clog the guiltless Keel, 

As having sense of Beauty, do omit 

Their common Natures, letting go safely by 

The divine Desdemona. 

Is this the language of the Exchange or the Ensuring-Office? 
Once in a man’s life he might be content at Bedlam to hear such a 
rapture. In a play one should speak like a man of business ; his 
speech must be folilikos, which the French render Agissanie, the 
Italians, Negotiosa and Operativa, but by this gentleman’s talk one may 
well guess he has nothing to do. 


Or, again : 


Fago had ‘some pretence to be discontent with Othello and Cassio. 
And what passed hitherto was the operations of revenge. Desdemona 
had never done him harm, always kind to him and to his wife, was his 
country-woman, a dame of quality ; for him to abet her murder shows 
nothing of a soldier, nothing of a man, nothing of Nature init. The 
Ordinary of New-gate never had the like monster to pass under his 
examination. . But the Poet must do every thing by con- 
traries, to surprise the audience still with something horrible and pro- 
digious beyond any human imagination. At this rate he must out-do 
the devil to be a Poet in the rank with Shakespeare. 


Illuminating criticism, is it not? Leading one surely 
and gently to the immortal Rymerism : 

Poetical decency will not suffer death to be dealt to each other by 
such persons whom the laws of duel allow not to enter the lists 
together. 


But it is not fair to laugh at Rymer too thoughtlessly. 
He is the spirit of his time, a time that knew how to value 
a settlement of any kind, and naturally disposed to make 
too much of what established order it had. 


The other side of the picture has no prominent figure, 
such as that of Rymer. It is seen, however, not only in 
the religion of the time, in which all kinds of false starts, 
extravagant bursts, and untempered enthusiasm went side 
by side with the rejuvenation of the State Churci, but also 
in its literature, which is, as every one knows, packed with 
license, both moral and artistic, and includes a vast variety 
of efforts in a hundred directions, the restless wanderings 
and fitful undertakings of people who did not really know 
what to set their hands to. The time came when whatever 





was valuable in all these irregular elements was absorbed 
into the rich and splendid literature of the age of Anne, 

A word of praise must be added for Mr. Spingarn’s 
learned and interesting and useful notes. He has selected 
his material with judgment and illustrated it with know- 
ledge and care, and his book has a high value. 





SOMETHING ACCOMPLISHED 


Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Fulius Casar. By 
T. Ric—e Hotmes. (Clarendon Press, 21s, net.) 


Dr. Ric— Homes, in his Preface, claims the indulgence 
due 

to an author who, except on holidays, can ants find leisure for writing 
or research after he has fulfilled the duties of an exacting profession, 
and who, in order to gain time, has worked steadily through his vaca- 
tions for nearly thirty years, 


but we do not feel that he need have claimed even this. 
Perhaps an old pupil of his may be allowed to recall the 
thoroughness with which he fulfilled the duties that 
unthinking youth makes arduous, and to add that the same 
thoroughness is as evident in this absorbing book as in the 
everyday work which has made for Dr. Holmes so many 
friends, whose very names he has probably forgotten. 
“Czesar’s Conquest of Gaul” was a book to be reckoned 
with. The book before us now is one to be reckoned from. 
In more than one respect it will be the starting-point for 
future investigators. Perhaps it is not altogether strange 
that the study of British archzology should have lagged 
behind that of Greece and Rome. For the fascination of 
a world-art and a world-empire were not there to lure the 
right men on to research. The only reward of the 
British archzeologist is truth—or a glimmering of it—and 
that reward has been vouchsafed to Dr. Holmes in no 
insignificant degree. From time to time we are arrested by 
the forcible manner in which the conclusion emerges from 
the argument, even before the author has had time to 
state it for himself. 

Systematic and connected pre-history of Britain, from 
the age of drift man onward to the dawn of history, has not 
been attempted in this fashion before. Isolated fragments 
of the vast period have been dug out of the past, and 
rough-hewn to fit a dozen theories. The problem of 
“when and whence” has been hotly disputed ; imagina- 
tion has been let loose upon Goidels, Brythons, and Picts ; 
“languages” have been evolved—dare we say it ?—from the 
inner consciousness of distinguished disputants ; skulls have 
been measured in as many different ways and with as many 
different results as there were measurers. Dr. Holmes 
knows all this, notes it, discusses it; but he does not make 
either the mistake of supposing that finality is attainable 
in the matter of geological processes and climatic change in 
the present state of our knowledge, or that of disregarding 
the common and practical argument from ascertainable 
data, in favour_of a prejudiced point of view. From this 
it must not be inferred that Dr. Holmes has set downa 
boneless record of other men’s controversies ; on the con- 
trary, he has definite opinions, which begin with the first 
appearance of definite data, and which he states quite 
fearlessly, and not without some scorn for those whose 
opinions are less constant. 

The time is past, for the most part, when armchair 
archzology held the field. But only too often, even now, 
and even in British archzology itself, the tendency is 
obviously towards the formulation of theories without a 
first-hand knowledge of the data. The English student of 
the dawn of Babylonian civilisation at least has some 
excuse if his ignorance of Mesopotamian topography leads 
him out of the plain road into the thickets, but it is hard 
to find an excuse for one who, for example, bases upon 
incorrect suppositions as to the topography of Salisbury 
Plain theories as to the origin, purpose, and date of Stone- 
henge ; nor can he claim thoroughness as a quality of his 
work who discusses the place of Czesar’s landing without 
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learning first the probabilities as to the set of tide and 
current round the coasts of Kent and Sussex at a certain 
time in 55 B.c. Yet these things have been done, not 
once, but often, with the very natural result that one 
hypothesis so evolved was as good as another, and no 
better. If avoidance of anything approaching want of 
thoroughness can give a greater value to British archzo- 
logical research—as most assuredly it can—then Dr. 
Holmes’s theories are better founded and better presented 
- those of many of his most distinguished fellow- 
workers. 


The author begins at the very beginning with palzolithic 
man. Weare not sorry to note that he will have but little 
to do with an “ eolithic” age. Even if the “ eoliths” have 
a real existence—and we doubt it much—the evidence 
afforded by them is so uncertain, and the line between the 
natural and the artificial shaping of the flints, if indeed it 
exists, is so utterly beyond definition that they may well be 
dismissed from the discussion. It is quite impossible to 
say at what stage in the geological building of these islands 
man made his appearance, but we may safely postulate that 
he did not suddenly —_ into existence as a tool-using 
animal from the first. Of far more practical interest is the 
question of continuity as between the palzeolithic and the 
neolithic races of Britain ; and here, again, we are glad to 
be in accord with Dr. Holmes in his advocacy, guarded 
though it be, of continuity. He is wise, too, as we think, 
in avoiding the pitfall of geological chronology. Far more 
effectively than by a guesswork tangle of “periods” and 
“ ages,” he sets, before us a scheme of the vast changes 
which have taken place in the configuration of the land, 
by a word-picture which brings home a sense of huge 
spaces of time, and affords a fit setting for the marvellously 
slow progress of man in the initial stages of his march 
towards civilisation. 


Neolithic Britain is a very different matter from Britain 
in the Old Stone age, both as regards the nature of the 
remains and the amount of evidence which can be deduced 
from them ; and it is with the consideration of the neo- 
lithic age that the living interest of a manifest continuity 
first appears : 


Whoever they (the first neolithic invaders of Britain) may have been, 
whatever the date of their arrival, it was an era since which the history 
of this country has been continuous. Their descendants are with us 
still ; they or later comers brought with them the seeds of cereals and 
plants which are cultivated still, and animals, the descendants of which 
still stock our farms ; they practised handicrafts and arts from which 
the industries of modern Britain have been in part evolved. . ... 
But we cannot fix even approximately the period at which these people 
began to arrive. All that can be said is that it was many centuries 
before the Bronze Age, which probably began in this country about 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian era. 


There can be little doubt that the neolithic people of 
Britain were of the “ Mediterranean” stock. And in view 
of the growing weight of that hypothesis which derives the 
highest of all “ Mediterranean” civilisations from an 
African source, it is interesting to note that some philo- 
logists find contamination from a Hamitic source in modern 
Celtic dialects. In this connection the negroid character- 
istics increasing with the increase in age of each of the 
series of the skeletons of the Grotte des Enfants, is illu- 
minating. But against this evidence we have to place the 
remarkable extinction of the art impulse which charac- 
terised the men of the caves of Dordogne and to a less 
extent their contemporaries in Britain, an extinction of 
which there is no trace in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Still, the differences between the British and Continental 
neolithic developments are so marked as to leave ample 
room for such discrepancies between different sections of 
the same race. The balance is everywhere in favour of 
Continental man ; and even in the matter of superstition— 
magic, religion, call it what you will—it seems as though 
British man had lagged behind his contemporaries of 
Europe. The widespread neolithic practice of trepanning, 
whether as a surgical operation to relieve epilepsy, or, in 
the case of the skulls of the dead, for the purpose 
of obtaining a prophylactic against similar disease, is 











practically unrepresented in Britain. Yet, on the other 
hand, the discommunity of origin between Europe and 
Britain which might be argued from this circumstance is 
to a certain extent discounted by the presence of the 
ractice of couvade, which even now survives in various 
orms in these islands, 

The comparative antiquity of inhumation and incinera- 
tion is left an open question by Dr. Holmes. And 
certainly, on the available evidence, it would be difficult to 
argue that at any time in the neolithic age the two practices 
were held distinct as expressive either of racial or religious 
difference. The evidence for cannibalism is rightly regarded 
as flimsy, and it may be well tc remark that the denudation 
of a skeleton before burial is no evidence at all that the 
flesh was eaten. Human sacrifice is here accepted as a 
“universal practice,” but we have never thought that the 
evidence was sufficient to justify so wide a generalisation. 

The sacrifice of animals at interments is a point which 
offers greater material for speculation. But the goose of 
Salisbury Plain may just as well have been a family pet as 
the dog of Eyford. Czesar’s unfortunate remark about the 
Britons and geese has let loose a flood of unprofitable 
speculation. But that totemism of a sort may have existed 
in Briton it would be foolish to deny. And it is safest to 
admit with Dr. Holmes that : 


We must be content, if we can but catch something of the spirit of 
neolithic religion, to remain in blank ignorance of its details. 


Coming to the Bronze Age, we come also to Stonehenge. 
And here Mr. Holmes first takes a definite line of his own. 
Both in the body of the work and in the Appendix he 
tears to shreds Sir Norman Lockyer’s astronomical theory, 
and, while admitting that some stone-circles in Britain may 
have their origin in a form of sun-worship, is emphatic in 
his denial of such an origin for Stonehenge. On the 
whole, he is inclined to regard it as a great sepulchral 
monument, associated with religious observance after its 
first erection, but governed by no subtle rules of orientation 
in the first instance : 

It may be that those who set up the circle thought differently from 
the believers who thronged it in later times—the cult of ancestors, the 
worship of the sun, the adoration of the Celtic deity who was the 
counterpart of Zeus, may have called successive generations of 
pilgrims to the holy place. . . . Time-honoured when the 
Roman first landed on our shore, Stonehenge was standing in all its 
glory when the Greek explorer came who first made known our island 
to the civilised world. 

The voyage of Pytheas naturally raises the point of the 
identity of Ictis and of the Cassiterides ; Dr. Holmes iden- 
tifies the Cassiterides with Britain, and holds that the 
secrecy of the Phoenicians concerning the position of the 
tin islands led the geographers off the scent, and that it 
did not occur to them to identify these mysterious tin 
islands in the western sea with Britain, which was already 
known to them in part. Ictis, he thinks, is St. Michael’s 
Mount, anc his argument against the Ictis-Vectis identifi- 
cation is based on:‘sound common sense. 


But the central interest of the book, to our thinking, 
lies in Dr. Holmes’s arguments for the landing of 
Czesar, first between the castles of Walmer and Deal, 
and the second time north of Deal. We cannot 
examine these arguments at length. We can do no more 
than advise every one to whom patient research, careful 
weighing of evidence, and sound judgment on this 
point are of interest and value to read every word that Dr. 
Holmes has to say upon the subject, for every word is 
worth reading. His own summary is confident, even 
didactic. But we think he is justified of his child. He 
says : 

I began this inquiry early in 1900 with a mind absolutely unbiassed, 
resolved to do one of two things—either to solve the problem or, if 
that could not be done, to show, once for all, that it was insoluble. The 
reader knows that I have not neglected any means of ascertaining 
the tguth ; and I have provided him with the means of controlling 
every statement that I have made. I have set down fully and fairly 
the arguments of those from whom I differ, and I have kept back 
nothing. I have called attention to everything that might appear to 
tell against the conclusion to which the evidence inevitably led. I 
need not say anything by way of recapitulation, for no man who has 
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read this article attentively can be lacking either in patience or in 
intelligence ; and I am sure that the reader is by this time convinced 
of these things—that it has been demonstrated that Czesar did not land 
at Pevensey or anywhere in Sussex ; that it has been demonstrated 
that he did not land at Hythe or anywhere in Romney Marsh ; and 
that it has been demonstrated that he did land both in 55 and 54 B.c. 
in East Kent—in the former year between Walmer Castle and Deal 
Castle, in the latter north of Deal Castle. . That some will still for a 
time dispute these conclusions is likely enough ; but not those whose 
judgments count. For them the problem is solved. 


And for us also, whether or no we can claim that our 
judgment counts ; and we welcome the solution and praise 
the dogged perseverance and meticulous appreciation of 
the value of detail which have achieved it. 

“ Epoch-making”’ is a big epithet to apply to any work. 
Fortunately, it is not in England a stock phrase to the 
same extent as in Germany. We can, therefore, apply it to 
Dr. Holmes’s book, in the belief that it will express the 
high opinion that we hold of his work. The mass of 
material that he has accumulated is not thrown before us 
in chaotic heaps ; it is arranged, docketed, labelled, with an 
almost terrifying precision ; it all leads to something ; and 
it is abundantly plain that the author has not rushed into 
his work, but that the building of it did not begin till the 
scaffolding was complete. Thus this work is not only 
a but it is a book as well—an epoch-making 

ook, 





HYDE PARK 


Hyde Park: its History and Romance. 
TWEEDIE. (Eveleigh Nash, 15s. net.) 


By Mrs. ALEC 


How Life’s opportunities slip away from one, to be sure! 
It may interest Mrs, Alec Tweedie to hear that the present 
writer long luad it in mind to write a history of Hyde Park, 
and, having finished a book on another and adjacent part 
of London, was ruminating with some approach to execu- 
tion when her work was announced. What a lesson, dear 
friends, to be up and doing betimes! For in Hyde Park 
Mrs. Tweedie is triumphantly encamped, and any attempt 
to dislodge her would be quite futile. In the circum- 
stances it may interest her to hear also that, in my opinion, 
her study of an extraordinarily interesting and attractive 
subject is thoroughly complete, and from first to last most 
delightfully done. 


This book should surely make Londoners appre- 
ciate Hyde Park more than they usually appreciate their 
precious possessions, especially those who live near it and 
can ride or walk in it daily. Virgin forest, monkish domain, 
Royal hunting-ground, the scene of famous, ghastly execu- 
tions, of famous, fierce encounters, of great assemblies, the 
meeting-place for centuries of English society—is there 
any “open space” in the world which has such a history 
and such suggestions of romance as this? Surely not. 
Londoners must certainly insist that nothing is ever done 
to Hyde Park which might conflict artistically with its 
record. The great thing about it, after all, is that here in 
the midst of a huge, over-populated city is a large space 
of land which has never been built over, soil going 
back in virginity to ancient Britain. It must be kept 
wild, so far as possible; since it cannot still be 
virgin forest, it must remain, as it is now, essentially 
a great bare field. A little gardening about the 
edges is all very well; no one admires more than I 
the flower-beds along the east side, which, I believe, we 
owe to the taste of Sir Schomberg McDonnell ; but that is 
enough, the central space must be left bare. Regular lines 
of little ornamental trees, such as you see in the Bois de 
Boulogne, won’t do at all. I confess I look with grave 
misgiving on the tea-house which Mr. Harcourt is building 
near the Serpentine. The Park, by the way, narrowly 
escaped an excessive share of the evils which the Puritans 
brought upon England, for the rascally Parliament in 1652 
positively sold it for building to private speculators. 
Fortunately these ruffians thought they could make more 
out of it by keeping it as a pleasure ground and charging 





a stiff price for admission, a price which the citizens paid 
under protest, and which was of course promptly abolished 
when the patriotic Charles came home. It was part of 
the Crown lands—which was the Parliament’s excuse for 
selling it—but Charles never dreamed of treating it as his 
property, partly from good nature, and partly perhaps 
because he knew that if he had he would probably have 
been “sent on his travels” again. James was so sent for 
much less serious reasons. 


It would be impossible here to give more than an out- 
line of the interest of the book, and that really ought not 
to be necessary. Detailed and vivid history of the Park 
begins with Henry VIII., who hunted regularly there, and 
rode with Anne Boleyn, and once, leaping with his pole, 
fell into a ditch. The Ring and Charles II. marks another 
epoch, the beginning of its character as a fashionable haunt. 
Then there were the gibbetings at Tyburn, on which Mrs, 
Tweedie has a longand ghastly and weirdly interesting 
chapter. William III. made Rotten Row, and Queen 
Charlotte the Serpentine, as we know. The duels in the 
Park give Mrs. Tweedie another vivid chapter, mostly 
terrible, sometimes farcical. The eccentric Lord Peter- 
sham, driving in a brown coach, with brown horses, brown 
liveries, brown clothes, brown everything, because he was 
in love with Mrs. Browne, is a figure which stands 
out from a more picturesque age than ours. Mrs. Tweedie 
is very thorough, as I said, and has been to a host of 
authorities. I am glad to note one or two small slips. 
The Tybourne River did not flow through Half Moon Street 
into Piccadilly, but further west, by the side of the St. 
James’s Club, and the Ring: was hardly the precursor of 
modern racing, for Newmarket saw racing in James I.’s 
day. She is right, I suppose, to bring the notabilities who 
have used the Park up to date, but some of the con- 
temporary ones seem a little out of perspective. I don’t 
feel quite sure that future ages will care to know that Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon and Mr. Allan Aynesworth are in the 
habit of riding there. But it is a wholly delightful book, 
and what with the immense interest of its subject, the 
pleasant writing, and the number of well-chosen pictures, 
should have a really great success. 


G, S. S. 





COLERIDGE AND THE CRITI- 
CISM OF POETRY 


Coleridge’s Literary Criticism, With an Introduction by 
J. W. MacxaiL. (Frowde, 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Lo here, a little volume, but great book!” It would be 
hard to name a modern book containing more sound, vital 
criticism than is held between the covers of this selection. 
Professor Mackail mentions, a little superfluously, the diffi- 
culty of choice and arrangement ; obviously, the difficulty 
is great, but the task was well worth attempting. Coleridge’s 
criticism is scattered here and there—dross with the gold, 
smoke smothering the flame; and the disengagement of 
what we must needs remember from what we would fain 
pass by has, surely, been a pious, a votive labour. We 
cannot pretend to enjoy the whole of the “ Biographia 
Literaria ;” we cannot pretend that every paragraph of 
“Table Talk” is inspired or inspiring ; we cannot pretend 
that every sentence of the ‘“‘ Lectures on Shakespeare “ 1s 
valuable or even clear. So often is their-author prolix, 
cloudy, wearisome, vagrant! But choosing from these and 
the “ Literary Remains,” Professor Mackail has succeeded 
in forming a fairly coherent body of criticism; and we 
confess the coherence, the continuity, which make a book 
when we had expected a miscellany, have a little surprised 
us. The mere necessity of turning to this place and that, 
among a confusion of notes, in order to ascertain Coleridge's 
judgments, has perhaps given us an undue sense of frag- 
mentariness ; but the present little volume serves somewhat 
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to correct an impression which we believe to be by no 
means singular. 


For another thing we must thank Professor Mackail. 
He has provided a brief, pregnant introduction, clear and 
admirably phrased. He speaks aptly of some of Coleridge’s 
casual utterances (what a lifetime of reflection is behind 
many of them !) as “sayings which have become, as one 
might say, part of the thing they criticise.” He has, in 
short, done well what it has long been desirable to do, and 
has thereby paid tribute which every true lover of Coleridge 
will admit to be worthy and honourable. We could only 
wish that room could have been found for more of those 
casual utterances—so often luminous and profound—upon 
ideas and books and men, and then the book would have 
been a kind of golden treasury of criticism. 


Coleridge remains the supreme instance in English 
letters of the interfusion of critical with creative genius ; 
though to say this is to observe for the moment—but only 
for the moment—a distinction which is plainly false. 


What he says about poetry cannot lose its value or its interest, for 
it tells us not indeed what poetry is, but what poetry meant to the 
author of the “ Ancient Mariner ” and “ Christabel.” 


Undoubtedly his poetic achievement lends authority to his 
critical dicta. We pay the more heed to the “ Lectures on 
Shakespeare” because of “ Christabel,” but we do not 
confirm our love of the “ Ancient Mariner” by recollection 
of the “ Biographia Literaria.” In our memory the critic 
is almost lost in the poet; the poet is never over- 
shadowed by the critic. The observation is familiar to 
tediousness, yet still significant, that the most vital criti- 
cism has come from the poets. We recall the glowing 
pages of Shelley, Wordsworth’s profound meditations, the 
casual notes of Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti ; FitzGerald’s 
memorable obiter dicta ; Arnold’s ironic and earnest per- 
suasions ; Patmore’s glittering essays ; Swinburne’s fervid 
asseverations. These away, how (comparatively) meagre 
and petty were the records of English criticism! But to 
none of them do we owe more than we owe to Coleridge ; 
and to none, alas! have we rendered so churlish and com- 
plaining a thanks as has been muttered over his grave. It 
has been the fashion to lament the waste of his.powers, to 
ascribe to an infirmity of purpose (which we are all com- 
petent to reprehend) the failure of the poetic flood, and to 
lament as we might a crime : 


That this most famous Stream in Bogs and Sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. 


He is the text of Long Ears’ pious disquisitions upon the 
instability of human endeavour and the waste of human 
powers. Every ass has brayed at this singer, forgetting 
the reverence due to a genius as far beyond his compre- 
hension as it is above the indignity of his praise. From 
Coleridge’s own time to ours there have not been wanting 
men who, unworthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes, 
have been hasty to disparage his unique legacies by regret 
that they were not greater. What impertinent nonsense 
it is! Coleridge’s influence on English poetry has not 
been so direct as that of Keats ; but, with Wordsworth’s, 
it stirred the idle waters with a new impulse of beauty. 
On English criticism his power has been more individual 
and positive. His criticism of Shakespeare is not final 
(none could be) nor always acceptable; but, after a century 
of debate, his conclusions form a frequent battle-ground. 
You may not agree with him, but, often, you can hardly 
discuss Shakespeare out of him. Mr. Walkley, in a recent 
book, has indicated the danger of Shakespearean critics, 
such as Coleridge and Professor Bradley, regarding the 
characters of the plays as veritably persons of real life, 
and explaining the circumstances of the plays by the proba- 
bilities based on this assumption of reality. But there is 
one feature of Coleridge’s sayings concerning Shakespeare 
which has an unimpeachable excellence—his faculty of 
interpreting the emotion of a play. Just as a single line of 
verse sometimes evokes a certain universal mood, so 
Coleridge, in a single sentence upon Romeo and Fuliet, 








for example, revives and interprets the profound emotion 
of that tragedy : 

It is a spring day, gusty and beautiful in the morn, and closing like an 
April evening with the song of the nightingale— 

a criticism, as Professor Mackail notes, in which words are 
used with the effect of music. 

Professor Mackail observes that Coleridge’s chief work 
as a Critic of letters is found in his criticism of poetry ; but 
he speaks a little lightly of his proneness to generalise. 
True: 

Comprehensive definitions . . . . 
crystallised impressions ; 

yet it is with the “general ideas” that Coleridge is most 
profoundly occupied, and it is these that engage with so 
ardent a fascination the minds of other critics and all 
readers. Definitions of poetry are as arresting as they are 
apparently conflicting. For Coleridge it is “‘ the best words 
in the best order ;” for Wordsworth it is “ the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings, taking its origin from 
emotion remembered in tranquillity ;” for Arnold it is 
“a criticism of life.” The first definition takes no obvious 
account of the special matter of poetry; the second is 
concerned explicitly and exclusively with the origin of 
poetry ; the third ignores the distinctive form of poetry. 
They are often on our lips. Poems are considered by 
some surprising critics according as they are comprised 
in one particular definition ; fail in that iron test, and 
you are no poet. Yet each is a serious effort in the 
“business of criticism,” which has for aim simply the 
ascertaining of reasonable principles of judgment, not the 
providing of ready-made judgments; and none is false 
except in so far as it is made exclusive, or allowed to usurp 
the province of another. It would be idle, though easy, 
to instance or postulate the most ludicrous applications 
of these dicta; it is more profitable to note that, between 
them, they afford a fairly comprehensive (though by no 
means conclusive) test of poetry, only wanting an adequately 
precise provision as to form, which the present writer will 
on no account venture upon here. Clearly, for example, 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” is a judgment of life, with the 
best words in a supremely perfect order ; and clearly it is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings. So, too, 
in various degree, are a sonnet of Shakespeare, a lyric of 
Wordsworth, “In Memoriam ;” so is a Psalm of David, 
a song of Burns, a prayer of Crashaw. 

The limitation of these detached sayings, however, when 
taken separately, is obvious. _Wordsworth’s accurate 
sense of the origin of poetry did not prevent his assertion 
that : 

There neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition ; y 

an affirmation which Coleridge set himself to refute ina 
famous passage. We may, indeed, press the distinction 
emphasised in the “ Biographia Literaria” to a farther 
issue than Coleridge had immediately in view. Worthy 
people have said to us, with bland, blind conviction, that the 
art of poetry is merely decorative ; that it has nothing to 
do with life ; that it is not one of the “ great realities ;” 
and that whatever is said in verse could be said more 
plainly, directly, effectively in prose. The perversity of 
this is both sad and mad. Coleridge declared the infallible 
test of a blameless style in verse to be its 


“Untranslateableness” in words of the same language without injury 
to the meaning. 


And the whole distinction between poetry and prose lies 
just here: that poetry can not be translated into prose, for 
the sufficient reason that the subject-matter and creative 
impulse of poetry are different (though not necessarily 
remote) from the subject-matter and creative impulse even 
of what is called lyrical or impassioned prose. What of 
emotion, what of love, hope, apprehension, faith, regret, 
is not utterable in verse, is not utterable out of verse. 
Coleridge himself, in the “Ancient Mariner,” his only 
completed masterpiece, has used both verse and prose as 
his medium; but where is found the incommunicable 
magic of the “ wizard twilight,” if not in the verse? Is 
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the “Ode to the West Wind” utterable in prose, or “ Life 
of Life,” or “Kubla Khan,” ora song of Blake, an ode 
of Patmore, or Tennyson’s “ Break, break, break” ? The 
supreme thing in these, the touch that unseals the infinite 
in our forgetful bosoms, is the thing which the mere words 
do not express, the power these all alike have of awaking 
a responsive rhythm and music—the power of evoking an 
image, of discovering a light. Definitions and tests are, 
ultimately, valueless in regard to the noblest things, 
whereof the nobility—independent, often, of the mere idea 
expressed—remains incommunicable if not spontaneously 
apprehended. It cannot be too plainly or too urgently 
said that in poetry is heard the last refinement and the 
profoundest note of human speech. In it is that which is 
strange as the thrill of Spring, quick as Spring’s fire, purify- 
ing like prayer, redeeming like faith, We would be 
understood in the most literal and exact sense in saying 
there is that in pure poetry which lifts the soul as by a 
great wind, and renews in us the primal ecstasy, wherein 
joy and sorrow are lost, are but names of parts, hints of a 
transcendent whole. 

For Wordsworth, peetry is “the first and last of all 
knowledge, immortal as the heart of man.” For Shelley, 
it “redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in 
man.” Less impassioned than theirs, Coleridge’s concep- 
tion of the office and power of poetry is hardly less lofty. 
Hungering after Eternity, he seemed to taste something of 
eternal nourishment in the English poets, and—hardl 
secondary—in the older prose-writers he loved so well. 
For a brief wonderful space he had a vision and lived 
under a spell. When the enchantment failed, he had done 
the highest it was given him to do in verse; but he 
brought to the work of criticism a memory and a hope. 
There was on his lips the immortal savour of honey-dew 
and milk of Paradise. 

It is an ancient and shallow tradition which assigns to 
critical work a secondary regard and honour, according to 
which, for example, Pater, in the “Imaginary Portraits,” 
was doing work of the first rank, aad in the “ Renaissance” 
work of a lower rank, Professor Mackail justly insists on the 
creative value of vital criticism. Every true criticism of 
literature becomes itself a “criticism of life,” concerned 
with the “best order” of things; and Coleridge, in his 
prose criticism, has given us that which is hardly less 
original, individual, and permanent than his poetry— 
permanent, we mean, not in particular assertion and 
appraisal, but in conception and attitude. In him is no 
thought of literature as wares for the market-place ; for 
him poetry is not a frail competitor with politics or any 
other local excitement. It is, in truth, an exercise of the 
soul, a spiritual manifestation, whether it be verse of his 
own enchanted singing, or the voice of another which it 
is his praise to have known for authentic, even amid the 
clamours of the scornful and the doubts of the forgetful. 





SIGNIFICANT ETYMOLOGY 


Significant Etymology. By the Very Rev. J. MITCHELL, 
M.A., D.D. (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood.) 


THE design of this book is much the same as that of the 
similar work in German by Harder—namely, to discuss 
etymologies, whilst at the same time arranging them in 
categories. Thus the first chapter recounts the etymologies 
of all such words as are connected with the “The Heavenly 
Bodies”—i.c., such as “galaxy,” “astronom;,” “ jovial,” 
“martial,” and the like, As the work extends to 447 pages, 
the number of words thus discussed is very large, and there 
are sufficient indexes. It is, in fact, a partial etymological 
dictionary, rendered readable by the manner in which the 
words are grouped. 

It is necessarily and admittedly a compilation, founded 
upon certain works which are named at the end of the 
Preface, though we find no mention there of a work which 
has certainly been copied in more places than one—viz., 
“ The Folk and their Word-Lore,” by Dr: Smythe Palmer. 

At first sight all appears to be satisfactory, especially as 





regards words from Greek and Latin which have been 
frequently explained and cannot well be explained other- 
wise. But it comes 7 the reader as a shock when he 
finds a large number of misprints, especially in the spelling 
of Anglo-Saxon words. And even if the indulgent reader 
is ready to forgive these, he cannot but be filled with much 
distrust when he finds that the author does not keep faith 
with him. For he is assured in the Preface that Dr. 
Murray’s “ New English Dictionary” has been carefully 
consulted, whereas that authority is frequently flouted and 
despised. The author does not hesitate to prefer the most 
idle and ridiculous guesses of the worst days of the guessing 
“etymologists ” whenever he sees fit. This is altogether 
too bad, and one wonders why so much trouble has been 
taken to discredit what is otherwise a reasonably service- 
able book. 

The credulity of the author in this respect is amazing, 
and it becomes necessary to give specimens of his revivals 
of exploded absurdities. 

At p. 188, after giving an account of the word /filbert which 
is tolerably accurate, we are told that “the name /filberde is 
exclusively English and expresses exactly the distinctive 
characteristic of the nut—the fact, namely, that it just fills 
the beard,” &c. Yet the evidence shows that it is not 
English at all, but of Norman origin. 

At p. 291, in order to account for almanack, the impudent 
falsehood of Verstegan is revived, that the Anglo-Saxons 
called a wooden calendar an alimonaght—an impossible form 
containing gh, there being no gh in their alphabet. They 
never called it anything of the sort. 

At p. 426 heaven is derived from the verb to heave, which 
the veriest beginner in Anglo-Saxon knows to be impossible, 
and is expressly rejected by Murray. 

On p. 45 commodore is “a corruption of the Portuguese 
capit@o mor, or chief captain,’ but no such absurdity is 
endorsed by Murray. 

At p. 78 we read that “dog does not occur in A.S.,” 
which is contrary to the fact. 

At p. 377 Horne Tooke’s famous fiction is revived that 
“truth is the third person singular of the verb fo trow,” 
from which it ought to follow that sooth is the third person 
singular of the verb /o sow, which no one can be expected 
to trow. But not even Horne Tooke had the hardihood to 
assert that true was “ anciently written /rew, and was the 
past participle (!) of /row, as grew is of grow.” Unluckily, 
the verb fo trow was a weak verb, and it is safe to say that 
the past participle of drow always ended in -od or -ed. The 
past participle of grow is not grew, but grown. 

At p. g1 veterinary is derived from veterinus, “a contrac- 
tion of vehelerinus, from veho, to carry,’ which leaves the 
suffix -elerinus (or -terinus) to be accounted for. It would 
be curious to know how it can be explained. However, 
Lewis and Short endorse this error. 

We are grieved to find such wilful and needless blemishes 
in a book which is pleasantly written and affords a com- 
pilation of much that is both interesting and instructive. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MAN FRIDAY 


THE general unhappiness of mankind has been noted by 
philosophers. We remember seeing in the shop-window 
of a phrenologist at the bottom of Fleet Street a picture of 
Mr. Hall Caine. Beneath it the phrenologist had written 
words to the effect that Mr. Hall Caine could never be 
happy. People who read the announcement were, no 
doubt, agreeably staggered. For ourselves, it left us 
unastonished. We have kept it in mind because it looked 
like elemental truth. Of course Mr. Hall Caine, wealthy 
and famous though he may be, cannot quite lay claim to 
singularity in the respect indicated. We believe that there 
are others, and among them, if we made search, we believe 
it were possible to find Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mr. 
Chesterton appears to have been born several years ago, 
but as yet he would seem to have failed to compass 
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happiness. His connection with Mr. Robinson Crusoe 
Cadbury, of Daily News Island, is well known, and we 
shall not expatiate upon it. But for the sake of a simple 
pleasantry we shall dub Mr. Chesterton Man Friday. 
He came to Mr. Cadbury from chaos and nowhere in 
particular at a moment when Mr. Cadbury was most 
desolate, and he has remained his faithful henchman ever 
since. Possibly he came to Mr. Cadbury on a Friday, 
which, when you look closely into it, was a paradoxical 
thing todo. And, to cut a long story short, he has lately 
written and published a book called ‘The Man who was 
Thursday,” thus clearly getting a day ahead of himself as 
it were. We have read Man Friday’s performance with a 
great deal of interest. The untutored savage in process of 
attainment to the higher civilisations is usually worth 
observation. Man Friday began, as Men Fridays might be 
expected to begin, with a little poetry, dedicated, unless 
we are mistaken, to his father. There was no harm in 
this, and we mention it only for the purpose of reminding 
ourselves that Man Friday had his beginnings. We 
recollect that the poetry included at least one piece which 
was quite good. We recollect, too, that it included 
another piece which bore the marks of Man Friday’s 
fingers alloverit. Ithad something to do with love, and it 
suggested that on the day when Man Friday’s lady gave 
him “both her hands” “a cart-horse built a_ nest.” 
Probably it was a quite impersonal effort. Indeed, if 
we thought that it were otherwise we should say nothing 
about it. But there it is in cold type, and we find our- 
selves unable to forget it. ‘She gave me both her hands,” 
and “a cart-horse built a nest”! It is as though Man 
Friday should call lustily, “Come and be my Valentine, 
and we will drink blood together.” The cart-horse built a 
nest somewhere back in the ’eighties. In chapter I. of 
“The Man who was Thursday,” flung to us hot from the 
press Only the other day, we find Man Friday celebrating 
himself as follows : 

“There again,” said Syme, irritably, “ what is there poetical about 
being in revolt? You might as well say that it is poetical to be sea- 
sick. Being sick is a revolt. Both being sick and being rebellious 
may be the wholesome thing on certain desperate occasions ; but I’m 
hanged if I can see why they are poetical. Revolt in the abstract is— 
revolting. It’s mere vomiting.” 

It is the same Man Friday, you will note, as the Man 
Friday with the cart-horse’s nest. Time cannot stale nor 
custom wither him. The unpleasant thought burns in his 
brain, and he is incapable of holding it down. Print is his 
outlet ; into print we must needs disject ourselves. Now 
it is easy to argue that the cart-horse business and Man 
Friday’s faith in the literary quality of his bilious attacks 
should be considered small deer, and allowed to pass 
like specks on a peach. But we shall venture the opinion 
that you may judge a writer with great sureness from the 
spots on him. When we read Man Friday’s cart-horse 
rhymes—though, as we have said, they comprised at least 
one good poem—we knew, and said in print, that it was 
impossible for him ever to do much as poet. And when 
we read the passage above quoted from “ The Man who 
was Thursday,” we knew perfectly well that nowhere 
in the remaining chapters of his book would Man 
Friday achieve anything of merit. Weare not blindto the 
fact that in “The Man who was Thursday” Man Friday 
has tried his hardest. It is to his credit that he does not 
belong to that class of author whose aim in letters it is 
to give the public precisely what the publishers believe 
them to desire. As likely as not, if “The Man who was 
Thursday” had been Man Friday’s first attempt at 
authorship, his publisher would have returned it to 
him with words of counsel and encouragement. He 
would have said, “My dear Man Friday, you write 
with some skill, and you think like the chairman 
of a debating society ; but for the love of heaven don’t 
imagine that unpleasantness and ungainliness are the 
greatest possible fetches of genius. There is no reason in 
the world why a natural-born vat-rattler should refrain 
from endeavouring to express himself fictionally. On the 
other hand, there is really a difference between high think- 
ing and stertorous bellowing. And when a writer would 








compel the clouds he would be well advised not to attempt 
them with a battering-ram.” Man Friday, however, is not 
an entirely new author. He wrote “The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill,” and you may read him in the Daily News 
and the Christian Globe. Furthermore, he has a reputation 
as the provoker of a certain kind of giggle among a certain 
kind of red-tied, hirsute, nut-chewing babblers, and he is 
the proud possessor of a vogue. So that “ The Man who was 
Thursday ” went through, and you can get it at all the 
libraries. As for the fiction itself—nightmare Man Friday 
prefers to call it—the least sophisticated of maids and 
matrons will not be taken in by it. Virtually it is a detec- 
tive story with plenty of cheap anarchy and the merest 
suggestion of love thrown in. There is nothing about 
it, gud story, which could not have been accomplished 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or any of the smaller prac- 
titioners whose work is called “clever” by the snippet 
press. The plot is trite and obvious, and might in reason- 
able hands have furnished forth entertainment over a dozen 
or sO magazine pages. Man Friday, however, has bulged 
it out into conventional novel length, thereby inviting his 
readers to bore themselves to death. For the rest, you 
get bladders with peas in them, fine writing done with a 
burnt stick and an amount of unwieldy reaching after 
tremendousness which suggests the elephant raising heaven 
and earth in an attempt to pull down the stars. We are 
sorry that we cannot find it compatible with our duty to 
current letters to advise Man Friday to persevere. “The 
Man who was Thursday” is neither better nor worse than 
“The Napoleon of Notting Hill,” neither windier, nor sillier, 
nor less fatuously conceived. Itsappeal—if, indeed, it havean 
appeal—will be only to the “ stalwarts” and “ intellectuals ” 
who mistake the buffooneries of Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
for meat and the Medoc of Soho for wine. These people 
imagine that they have put a girdle round the world of thought 
and that theyare about to inherit the earth. be are a feeble 
if prancing folk and their day is not long. When they are 
tired of laughing at themselves and pass, as they inevitably 
must pass, Man Friday will pass with them. We do not 
pine for this good time, neither do we desire to delay it. 
Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive officiously to keep 
alive. To the sane mind, Man Friday is no more of a 
portent than the Tuppenny Tube. There are men and 
women on this footstool who enjoy the Tuppenny Tube, and 
who daily and hourly thank God that they have been born 
into an age when such wonders might be. Man Friday’s 
real vocation in life is the making out of a blatant and 
paradoxical case for the Tuppenny Tube. And even when 
he would fain exploit the empyrean he makes a point of 
doing it in a balloon. So that there is no particular harm 
in him, and, consequently, precious little good. We desire 
to note, finally, that Man Friday, as is natural, takes him- 
self for a great man. In a dedicatory dithyramb with 
which he prefaces “ The Man who was Thursday ” we find 
this couplet : 


Fools as we were in moily, all jangling and absurd, 
When all church bells were silent our cap and bells were heard, 


Which is the personal Muse on silver tiptoe. 








ALL WE LIKE SHEEP— 


Miss Maup ALLAN, the craze of the hour and the idol of 
fashion—Miss Maud Allan, successful applicant for the 
toleration of the clergy, and goldmine to the Palace 
Theatre shareholders—Miss Maud Allan can afford to turn 
a deaf ear to the jarring note. a 

The note, sounded long ago bya journalistic John the 
Baptist in the phrase “ governess-like capers,” was quickly 
drowned in the loud and imposing proclamation of the 
names and titles of the patrons of Miss Allan’s Wednesday 
malinées. The distinction of the new dancer’s art may be 
taken for granted, it seems, but never the distinction of her 
audiences. This is rubbed in daily. ‘In a box we noticed 
Prince F—— of T——, while in the stalls were the Duchess 
of R——, Lady C—— D——, Lord A——, and Mrs. B——.” 
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All this was not Miss Allan’s fault. The somewhat gross 
manipulation of the Allan “boom” is probably due to the 
genius of an unknown Press agent. But when Miss Allan 
wrote her opinions of the “ Art uf Dancing” in the Daily 
Mail, and expressed her gratitude to London for “ opening 
its arms” to her, she associated herself with her own 
advertisement. She is not a writer, but a dancer. When 
she began to address the public, as a public favourite she 
identified herself with the extraordinary nonsense that has 
been written about her. And she made an error in judg- 
ment when she replied not only for herself, but for 
Mademoiselle Génée and Signora Tetrazzini. 

This response to the toast proposed by public favour 
made some of us feel uncomfortable. We did not grudge 
Miss Allan her success—success, by whatever means it is 
won, is a splendid achievement—but Génée, Tetrazzini ! 
In the words of Whistler, Miss Allan, ‘‘Why drag in 
Velasquez?” 

Why drag in Adeline Génée? We did not “open our 
arms” to her, if by that phrase is meant a private trial 
matinée to which all the great in the land are invited, and 
a tremendous pzean of praise from every critic in London 
before any public performance takes place. It took Génée 
ten years to establish her position among us. Only very 
recently has this accomplished dancer received her due. 

And Tetrazzini? She came to London unknown, and 
was not advertised at all before that wonderful night when 
she made her first appearance at Covent Garden in Traviata. 
But she had achieved a very fair amount of success in 
Italy, in South America, and, I believe, in Russia. In 
London, in her middle years, she made in a single night 
a reputation of which she had never dreamed, but the 
foundations of that fame had been laid by years of work 
in opera-houses in more obscure parts of the globe. 

So why drag in Tetrazzini, Miss Allan? Her case is 
not a parallel. Your success with us stands absolutely 
alone. 

How has it come about? Miss Allan tells us that it is 
because she practises a new art. 

But nine years ago there came to London, unheralded, 
unboomed, unadvertised, a young American girl, Miss 
Isadora Duncan. She also practised this “new art.” She 
danced Chopin, danced Grieg, danced Monteverde. She 
also went bare-footed and bare-legged. She had an 
almost miraculous “ elevation,” which Miss Allan does not 
possess. Yet she came to London and left it without 
attracting notice or provoking controversy. 

Miss Duncan did better in Berlin. There they built a 
theatre for her. This theatre has for some years been 
crowded night after night with rich German patrons of 
the arts, each patron with opera-glasses glued to his 
CFeB. italic Miss Duncan, like Miss Allan, wears no 
tights. 

From no other outward help than the great masters’ works have 
I succeeded in uniting music and the plastic into a form which is not 
generally understood as dancing, 
writes Miss Allan. Miss Allan studied music in Berlin, 
the Berlin where Miss Duncan was uniting music and the 
plastic nightly, and Miss Allan did not go and see her! 
Nevertheless, Miss Duncan was Miss Allan’s predecessor ; 
and the failure of London to recognise the art of the 
predecessor makes me question if London’s recognition of 
the art of the follower shows genuine instinct. 

All we like sheep go to the Palace Theatre. Before ever 
Miss Maud Allan had appeared in public we had been 
assured by the Press (on the strength of an invitation per- 
formance before Press and Parliament, painters and peers) 
that she was, in the beautiful American phrase, “the 
greatest thing that ever happened.” By the art of 
advertisement were we first drawn to the Palace. But we 
still go there. Two months have passed. The audiences 
are as large as ever, and twice as fashionable. Should one 
not rejoice at the spectacle? Yes, if Miss Maud Allan is a 
genuine artist, a great dancer. (The word “dancer,” by 
the way,” is big enough to use. David “danced ” before 
the Ark.) 

But isshe? There isa story in the “ Arabian Nights ” 





of a man and a carpet. I haven’t the book by me, not 
even in Sir Richard Burton’s translation, but the main facts 
are that the man hypnotised the Great Sophy and the 
Grand Vizier and all the Court into thinking that he was 
showing them a carpet. He moved his hands as if he were 
unrolling it, he described the pattern and the texture, he 
praised the colour, he sang of its grace and beauty. And 
soon all the Court were talking of the carpet. Was there 
ever such colour? What a glorious design! “It is 
certainly the carpet of the world.” 

Then a little child was held up to look at it. 

“ But there is no carpet!” said the child. 

That child has not yet been to the Palace Theatre. 
Perhaps in these days its uncompromising truth would be 
unacceptable. The hypnotism that Miss Allan exercises 
would prevail against it. 

Some of the adulation given to Miss Allan as a dancer 
should be transferred to heras a hypnotist. She makes the 
audience think her wonderful. As it takes two to make a 
work of art, is not the thought of the audience as important 
as the skill of the performer ? 

If one is not easily hypnotised, however, one cannot help 
noticing the rigidity of the new dancer’s body and the 
immobility of her head. One cannot help criticising the 
movements of the arms—movements which seem to be 
made academically rather than as an expression of emo- 
tion, as if the dancer were instructing a class in the 
Delsarte method rather than translating beautiful sound 
into beautiful form. 

This “translating” of music is, anyhow, rather a 
dangerous business. Would every composer admit that 
his melody became more expressive when interpreted by 
the dancer? Sometimes Miss Allan seems to misinterpret 
or to obscure what she sets out to reveal. Thisis notably 
the case in Rubinstein’s “ Valse Caprice,” where Miss 
Allan hugs the ground like a lapwing precisely where the 
music suggests that she should leap like the hart. 

Miss Allan is a very earnest young lady with a sincere 
conviction of her mission. She dances like a revivalist 
preacher, and makes as many converts. It would be stupid 
not to admire the character which has brought about so 
great a success. But it is just as stupid to mistake this 
character, this American “ grit ” and “ bluff” for beautiful 
art. There is very little art in Miss Allan’s performance. 
She herself admits this when she says that she has never 
learned to dance. Perhaps this is one of the secrets of her 
success in England. The English people dearly love a 
lord. The English lord (and the class he represents) 
dearly loves the amateur. 

CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 








GEORGE HORBURY: RECOL- 
LECTIONS 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


I am sure that many readers of THE ACADEMY must have 
seen with regret the recent announcement of the death of 
Canon Horbury, for so many years High Usher of Lupton. 
To his old pupils George Horbury will ever remain a 
precious memory ; and many who had not the privilege 
of coming immediately under his influence feel that they 
owe him a debt; or, as an old Harrovian has happily 
expressed it : 

Horbury was like a pebble thrown into a pond. His influence was 
not felt merely in loco, but broadened out in ever widening circles. 
I was never at Lupton, but Horbury meant a good deal to us at Harrow, 
and I have heard Giggleswick boys speak of his songs as a rich 
inheritance. 

I think all public schoolmen would echo these words ; 
in his way Horbury was as great a force as Arnold. His 
songs have been mentioned, and these school songs were 
not the least of the many forces for good that he wielded 
so successfully. They have long ceased to be the peculiar 
property of Lupton; they have established themselves in 
the affections of every public school in England, and I do 
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not think I exaggerate when I say that these vigorous and 
stirring poems have done not a little in moulding the 
character of modern Englishmen. There are many 
unwholesome and miasmatic influences in the air. No man 
felt or dreaded these influences more than Horbury ; and 
he set himself to counteract them in every possible manner. 
His pupils at Lupton were taught both by precept and 
example, but his songs did their work far from the great 
school in the Midlands, and many a man who never saw 
the High Usher face to face would confess his obliga- 
tions to the author of “ Follow Away.” I cannot resist 
quoting the first verse : 

I am getting old and grey, and the hills seem far away, 

And I cannot hear the horn that once proclaimed the morn, 

When we sallied forth upon the chase together. 

For the years are gone, alack! when we hastened on the track, 

And the huntsman’s whip went crack ! as a signal to our pack, 

Riding in the sunshine and fair weather. 

And yet across the ground 

I seem to hear a sound— 

A sound that comes up floating from the hollow ; 

And its note is very clear 

As it echoes in my ear, 

And the words are: Lupton, follow, follow, follow. 

CHORUS: 

Lupton ! follow away : 

The darkness lies behind us and before us is the day. 

Follow, follow the sun, 

The whole world’s to be won : 

So. Lupton follow, follow ; follow, follow away ! 


An old pupil sang this verse to him on his death-bed, and 
I think perhaps that some at least of the readers of THE 
AcanEmy will allow that George Horbury died “ fortified” 
in the truest sense with the “rites of the Church ”—the 
Church of a great aspiration. 

“ Follow Away” was from the first a prime favourite in 
“Chantry,” but Horbury scored an even greater success 
with “ Rocker,” in which he sang the praises of the Lupton 
Football Game : 

Once on a time in the books that bore me 
I read that in olden days before me 
Lupton town had a wonderful game. 
It was a game with a noble story : 
[ Lupton town was then in its glory, 
Kings and bishops had brought it fame. ] 
It was a game that you all must know ; 
And Rocker they called it long ago. 
CHORUS : 
Look out for “ brooks,” or you’re sure to drown, 
Look out for “ quarries,” or else you’re down, 
That was the way 
Rocker to play ; 
Once on a day 
That was the way ; 
Once on a day 
That was the way that they used to play in Lup-ton town. 


Strangers who have been admitted to “Chantry” have 
confessed that the effect of ‘ Rocker,” thundered forth by 
600 voices, was a thing not readily tobe forgotten. Broad- 
minded men have told me that they felt as if they had par- 
ticipated in a great act of worship. I remember that the 
late Bishop of Wareham emphasised this aspect, main- 
taining that the canticle Benedici!e omnia opera justified 
him in doing so: 

We call upon Snows and Frosts (he said) to “bless the Lord” ; 
why should we except from the great Song of Thanksgiving those 
Games which have done so much to make England and Englishmen 
what they are ? 

Another prelate, who is still living, takes, I am glad to 
think, the same view. He has but lately pointed out that 
the misfortunes of Russia are in all probability due to the 
lack of that Katharsis which is provided by the compulsory 
games at our great public schools. Such, then, was the 
work that Horbury accomplished by means of his Lupton 
songs. 

Horbury was, above all things, a Christian. Not 
perhaps a Christian in the narrow and narrowing sense 
in which the word is used by party men; but in the 
broad, charitable, all-embracing meaning which has 
largely superseded the old sectarian interpretation, which 
can claim in the English Church the sanction of such 





names as Hobbes and Hoadley and Tillotson, of that “ sage 
Latitudinarianism ” which was the glory of the eighteenth 
century, which Arnold proclaimed so boldly in the 
reluctant ears of the Tractarians. George Horbury taught 
us to be Christians chiefly by example ; he disliked dogma 
heartily, and did his best to make us dislike it too. On 
one occasion I remember that he felt bound to oppose the 
Vicar of Lupton at a School Board Election. I cannot say 
that the Vicar was what would be called an extreme man, 
though I think I have often seen the church door open on 
weekdays, but he was certainly in favour of definite 
dogmatic iteaching, and Horbury was ready to make any 
sacrifice of his valuable time if by so doing he could “ free 
the schools ”--to use his own words— 

From the tortuous scholasticism which in some extraordinary manner 
has been confused with the simple teaching cof the Saviour. 

Hence he disliked all creeds, “ those human attempts to 
define the undefinable,” as he called them, or, in another 
and even happier phrase, “ fossilised Christianity.” He 
was fond of showing that the real appeal of true Chris- 
tianity was wholly an ethical one, and I have heard him 
deprecate a too literal citation of the New Testament even 
with respect to ethical questions : 

We do not require our clergy to go about in the dress of Syrian 

fishermen of the first century (I have heard him say). Why then 
should we be required to clothe our thoughts and our faith in garments 
which are now strange and uncouth, whatever they may have been 
eighteen hundred years ago.? 
But Horbury was no iconoclast. He felt the need of 
preserving the Establishment in all its dignity, and he 
maintained that, in a sense, the Palace was more impor- 
tant than the Cathedral. A cathedral, he said, might be 
the home of superstition, of tawdry ecclesiastical millinery, 
of clericalism in its worst form; but the Bishop’s palace, 
with its broad lawns, with its stately, though Christian, 
home-life, was a constant witness to the wholesome 
restraints of the State : 


Depend upon it (he would say) the whole wy mes of such a place 
is invaluable. Wareham Palace would have brought Francis of 
Assisi to his senses in six months; and in a year or two you would 
have seen little Francisculi playing about the lawn. 


I think Horbury’s chief dread was that the Ritualistic 
clergy might form an alliance with the Socialistic elements 
among the working-classes. I shall never forget the 
disgust with which he put down the Life of one of the 
most notorious of these clergy : 

I had rather have a Red Republic than a Ritualist Republic, 
he said ; and I know that he watched the attempts of the 
Ritualists to gain over the working-classes with constant 
dislike and apprehension. He was a sound Liberal, but 
he was no demagogue, and he pointed out that all the 
great political reforms of the nineteenth century had been 
made possible by the very touching faith of the employed 
in their employers—the great Liberal manufacturers, If 
this faith should ever be shaken he feared that the worst 
might happen, and that the industrial supremacy of 
England might become a thing of the past : 

And if this does happen (he said) you will see it brought about by the 

Romanising party in the Church of England. 
I have heard him blame Ministers for their want of state- 
craft in allowing these industrial questions to arise. He 
thought they should distract the populace by bringing 
forward measures of more political interest, and I have 
heard him demonstrate the usefulness of what he called his 
“Free and Open Church Bill’”—a measure to give the 
Dissenting bodies a right of user over the old churches 
and cathedrals of England : 

Here (he said) you would have a meature popular with every- 
body, except the Ritualists, who are, politically, non-existent; a 
measure framed on the lines both of common sense and Christian 
charity; a measure for which ample precedent might be found. 
And while people were discussing such a Bill as this, capital would 
be left alone to continue its admirable and beneficent work. 

He was grieved, I think, at the attitude taken up by the 
Liberal party as a whole towards the mine-owners of South 
Africa. ‘“ One should never alienate,” he used to say, “any 
sphere of influence.” 

I must not forget the work that Horbury did in the 
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school chapel. At Lupton the rule has always been for the 
Head Master to preach in the morning, and for the High 
Usher to address the boys in the afternoon. Many an old 
Luptonian on the steaming plains of our great Indian 
Empire, or amidst the icy fields of “ Our Lady of the Snows,” 
recollects that figure standing high above the six hundred 
boys, that trumpet-toned voice reasoning and pleading with 
them, those eloquent outbursts against priestcraft and 
medizevalism and meanness of every sort. At the earnest 
request of some old friends, George Horbury was prevailed 
upon to publish his “ Lupton Sermons,” and I believe that 
they have been widely read and appreciated. Personally, I 
shall never forget the wonderful sermon on the Parable of 
the Talents, and readers of THE AcapDEMy who do not 
possess the book may be grateful for the following excerpt 
from this most characteristic discourse. The boys, I am 
sure, realised for the first time the true nature of the sin 
of the man who hid his one talent. 


I daresay (Horbury began) that pee | of the older amongst you 
have wondered what this man’s sin really was. You may have read 
your Greek Testament carefully, and then have tried to form in your 
minds some analogy to the circumstances of the parable—and it would 
not surprise me if you were to tell me that you had failed. I should 
not be astonished, I say, if you confess that, for you at least, the ques- 
tion seems unanswerable. 

Yes! Unanswerable for you. For you are English boys, the sons 
of English gentlemen, to whom the atmosphere of casuistry, of con- 
cealment, of subtlety, is unknown, by whom such an atmosphere 
would be rejected with scorn. You cdme from homes where there 
are no dark corners that must not be pried into ; your friends and your 
relations are not of those who hide their gifts from the light of day. 
Some of you, perhaps, have had the privilege of listening to the talk 
of one or other of the great statesmen who guide the destinies of this 
vast Empire; you will have Jearned, I am sure, that in the world of 
politics there is no vain simulation of modesty, no feigned reluctance 
to speak of worthy achievement. All of you are members of this 
great community of which each one of us is so proud, which we think 
of as the great inspiration and motive force of our lives. Here, you 
will say, there are no hidden talents, for the note of the English public 
school—thank God for it !—is openness, frankness, healthy emulation ; 
each endeavouring to use his best for the good of all. In our studies 
and in our games each desires to excel, to carry off the prize ; we 
strive for a corruptible crown, thinking that this, after all, is the surest 
discipline for the gaining of the crown that is incorruptible. If a man 
say that he love God Whom he hath not seen, and love not his brother 
whom he hath seen! Let your light shine before men. Be sure that we 
shall never win heaven by despising earth. 

Yet that man hid his Talent in a Napkin. 

What does the story mean? What message has it for us to-day ? 

I will tell you. ‘ 

Some years ago, during our summer holidays, I was on a walking 
tour in a mountainous district in the North of England. The sky was 
of the most brilliant blue, the sun poured, as it were, a gospel of glad- 
ness on the earth, and towards the close of the day I was entering a 
peaceful and beautiful valley amongst the hills when three sullen 
notes of a bell came down the breeze towards me. There was a 
pause ; again the three strokes ; and then for the third time this dismal 
summons struck on my ears, I walked on in the direction of the 
sound, wondering whence it came and what it signified ; and soon I 
saw before me a great pile of buildings surrounded by a gloomy and 

fty wall. 
oe was a Roman Catholic monastery. The bell was ringing the 
Angelus, as it is called. : 

I obtained admittance to this place, and spoke to some of the 
unhappy monks. : f 

I should astonish you if I mentioned the names of some of the 
deluded men who had immured themselves in this prison-house, It is 
sufficient to say that among them were a soldier who had won dis- 
tinction on the battlefield, an artist, a statesman, and a physician of no 
mean repute. 

Now do you understand ? 

Ah ! a day will come—you know, I think, what that day is called— 
when thxse poor men will have to answer the question : “ Where is the 
talent th. ‘was givento you?” 

“ Whei <was your sword in the hour of your country’s danger ?” 

“Where was your picture—your consecration of your art to the 
s:rvice of norality and humanity—when the doors of the great exhi- 
bition were thrown open?” 

“Where was your silver eloquence, your voice of persuasion, when 
the strife of party was at its fiercest ?”’ 

“Where was your God-given skill in healing when one of Royal 
Blood lay fainting on the bed of dire—it might have been mortal— 
sickness?” 

And the answer ? 

“T laid it up in a napkin.” 


In his school work he was wonderful. He was not 


content to impart the ordinary lesson from the ordinary 
text-book. He taught the boys to think ; he taught them 
that even their form work was a part of life, and related to 








I remember a lesson he gave on 
the contrast between English and French art and litera- 


life in its broadest sense. 


ture. He dwelt on the wholesome and restraining influence 
of English society—of the English social structure—and 
illustrated this point by a out to us, first Tennyson’s 
“Fatima” and then a passage from one of the later Idylls. 
He dwelt with great satisfaction on the circumstance that 
in England every man, were he a poet or were he a soap- 
maker, wished to be considered a country gentleman ; and 
he showed how in the arts this feeling made for the 
repression of all morbid and extravagant tendencies. 

In the last few weeks of his life his mind was somewhat 
clouded. He suffered from a delusion that the boys at 
Lupton were learning Latin out of the Breviary and French 
from Villon ; while compulsory dominoes had been sub- 
stituted for Rocker ; and these misconceptions caused him 
great distress. 

His last words were : 

“ Played, Lupton !” 
E. S. M. 








ALADDIN’S LAMP 


I FOUND the boy sitting on a door-step in a deserted alley 
near Covent Garden. He was small and ragged and 
sufficiently dirty, but when he rubbed the old bicycle-lamp 
on his sleeve and looked hopefully up the street, my envy 
overcame my scruples. 

“Oh, Aladdin !” I cried, “lend me your lamp!” 

“My name is George Wonder,” he said, handing me the 
lamp gravely. I fled through the market with my treasure, 
and, though it stained my sleeve with old oil, I rubbed it 
not without hope. At the corner I met the man with the 
grapes, and he greeted me sadly. 

“They are good grapes,” he said, looking thoughtfully 
at his stock ; “but when you come to consider how many 
cats have lost their way in the dark, you must wonder 
whether it is worth it. Every spring they used to bring 
them, little cold kittens who had not seen, and we buried 
them at the root of the vine. Of course, there were too 
many, but it seemed a pity, you know. Still, they are 
good grapes,” 

He offered me a bunch, and when I refused with horror, 
placed a grape between his lips and bit it. I was not 
really surprised when I heard a faint mew, and recognised 
the sad little song of a blind kitten ; but I ran wildly from 
the murderer, luoking for a policeman as I went. Dimly I 
knew that there were no more kittens in the world, and, 
like Southey I mourned for the universal cathood that had 
befallen the most civilised of things animate. The 
policeman was leaning against a crimson pillar-box, and 
I recognised that, even for a policeman, he was passing 
melancholy. When I spoke to him his eye avoided mine 
with a furtive air that ill became the assurance of his 
uniform, and there was a noticeable spot of mud on one of 
his boots. “It’s the streets like white worms,” he said, 
with a shudder ; “ of course, we keep them down with our 
huge feet, but how they must writhe and stretch between 
the houses when we are not here. They are fat and soft, 
and they peer into my dreams with white, stupid eyes.” 

“What would you have?” I said wearily ; “of course, 
we are all civilised nowadays.” 

He turned his tired eyes up to the kingdom of roof-tops 
and telephone-wires. 

“Tf I could only live up there, out of reach,” he said, 
“and study astronomy in the quiet places! But I have no 
tail.” 

He wandered off on his beat, a melancholy figure of a 
man ; and as I watched him I knew why policemen always 
walk so heavily. But the lamp was still in my hand, and, 
as I touched it with my sleeve, a man ran up and clutched 
my arm. ‘“ He’s looking for me,” he cried, nodding in the 
direction of the distant policeman ; “he’s looking for me, 
and he’ll get me sooner or later.” 

“ What have you done ?” ‘ 

“T don’t know ; I can’t understand. I was tired of all 
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this, you know, and I wanted to shuffle the cards; so I 
went down to the Embankment to look for sleep in the 
water. But the sun was out, and the water was covered 
with the silver tracks of snails, so that I could not do it. 
No one could drown in shining waters ; it’s impossible. 
Then I got up on to the railway, and walked down the 
platform and put my head on the line before an engine. 
The rail was hot and blistered my cheek. I can’t under- 
stand it after that ; but I got up off the line, and there was the 
body lying at my feet with a smashed head. I tell you 
it’s impossible. There was no one there but me, and then 
when the engine had passed there were two of us. How 
could it be? Then the people came down from the station 
calling ‘Murder!’ and I ran away. And now they will 
hang me when they catch me, and I’m afraid, because I 
don’t want to die any more.” He broke off hoarsely, and 
as he turned away I could see the mark of a burn on one 
of his shaking cheeks. 

The lamp still lay in my hand, slowly oozing in the 
spring sunshine, but I began to regard it with horror. 
There in Covent Garden, where fatalistic costermongers 
whisper the proud motto of their noble landlord, I had 
asked the Slave of the Lamp for the imaginative world of 
my childhood. As I love to recall it, it suggests chiefly 
Stevenson, flavoured with a dash of “ Peter Pan,” and a third 
of one of a certain writer’s articles in the Daily News. 
But this was a nightmare. When a man approached me, 
who had sandy noises in his mouth and made unknown 
horrors in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet with his cropped 
fingers, I ran for my life. And while I ran I noticed that 
all the people in the streets had faces twisted with fear, 
and not till I reached the arid wastes by Kingsway did I 
find solitude in which to pause and reflect. 

Of course, the wise reader will long ago have detected 
my error. Like all grown-up people, I am, perforce, a 
gatherer of facts. I know what happens if you put nitric 
acid on copper, I know that it is possible to buy a Golden 
Treasury for a silver shilling, I know that dry ginger-ale 
makes barmaids sneeze; but in the time of life when we 
really are imaginative we know none of these things, and 
the world is ours to make as we wish. Striving to avoid 
the limitations imposed by my adult wisdom, my borrowed 
imagination could make nothing but horrors, for fear is 
the only emotion we have not succeeded in training along 
civilised lines, And so my Utopia became a nightmare. 

When I returned to Covent Garden I found the boy still 
seated on his doorstep, but now at his feet there crouched a 
grubby and admiring little girl. 

“ Here is your lamp, Wonder,” I said. 

He took it and rubbed it with his coat, and immediately 
assumed the gaiters and riding-breeches of a stable-boy. 
“Oh, look at Georgie,” cried the girl; “ don’t ’e look a 
little nib!” 

I nodded my head sadly. 

“He does, indeed, Madam,” I said, and passed back into 
the world of the disenchanted. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON. 








THE PASSING OF VENUS 


Or the Central Hall at the New Gallery the greater part 
of the west wall is occupied by a panel of Arras tapestry. 
It is executed by Messrs. Morris and Company from the 
last cartoon designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and the 
title thereof is “The Passing of Venus.” {I am not here 
concerned with a defence of that painter’s art—an art, by 
the way, which, to my thinking, ever found its happiest 
means of expression in tapestry or stained glass; but 
whatever our opinion may be as to the result, we can 
hardly deny to Burne-Jones the virtue of striving continually 
to express sheer beauty. Our idea of beauty may not 
coincide with his, for ideals of beauty vary with the indi- 
vidual as well as with the race and the age. We may 
even condemn his ideal form as anzemic, unhealthy, morbid, 
or what not, but at the same time we cannot help being 





conscious of the nature of his quest. And it is because 
this quest seems to have been abandoned by nearly every 
other exhibitor that the title of the Burne-Jones tapestry 
—_ as a symbol of this summer’s exhibition at the New 
Gallery. 

Beauty, it would appear, has passed from the ambition 
of the painter, who has joined the philosopher in his 
hopeless chase after that will-o’-the-wisp Truth. Tardily 
following in the footsteps of the writer, the painter 
has jilted Romance for Realism. There would be no 
need to cast aspersions on the character of his new love 
did the painter possess her utterly, but since he can at best 
capture her attention in a single mood to lose it in another, 
he is in the position of the dog who lost the substance in 
the attempt to graspthe shadow. Theoretically there may 
be no such thing as ugliness, as Rodin has declared ; but, 
admitting this, there remain degrees of beauty and the 
question why the lesser should be preferred. All men— 
and all women—are not equal in beauty, nor in any other 
characteristic or attribute. All aspects of land and sea are 
not equally beautiful, or, if they be so theoretically, in 
practice there is a wide difference in their power of affect- 
ing the individual spectator. To dictate to the painter 
where to find his beauty would be folly. He must find it 
where he can—in the pots and pans of the kitchen, as 
Chardin, or, as Monticelli, in dreams of gallant assemblies. 
Chardin chose the way of Realism, Monticelli the way of 
Romance ; but each one convinces us that he was spurred 
along his own road by an intense sense of beauty. With 
Chardin it was a beauty seen, with Monticelli a beauty 
imagined ; but, different as the results be, the motive was in 
either case the same. 

Now at one time the New Gallery, as successor to the 
old Grosvenor, was geeaeg | the home of beauty imagined, 
the prevailing ideals being those of the medizval wing of 
the pre-Raphaelite following. To-day, apart from the 
tapestry, only Mr. Southall’s “The Sleeping Beauty ” and 
a picture by Mr. Strudwick, that faithful follower of Burne- 
Jones, remind us that that ideal ever existed. Of another 
ideal I can hardly find a trace save in Mr. George Spencer 
Watson’s Watteauesque dream of “ Diana and Actzon.” 
Elsewhere I only find decoration or realism—and neither of 
the highest order. Mr. Brangwyn’s picture is an exception, 
and comes nearer to the real picture magic than any other 
exhibit. 

“The Rajah’s Birthday,” otherwise known as the 
“elephant picture,” is certainly not realism, and it is not 
exactly romance, for the motive is not so much sheer 
beauty as pomp and circumstance. At all events, this swirl- 
ing design of Eastern pageantry does grip the eyes and 
memory as no other exhibit, and abounds in that vitality 
which is sadly lacking elsewhere. There is vitality, too, in 
Mr. Hornel’s “ Tom-tom Players, Ceylon,” with the copper 
girlish forms hewn, as it were, out of a mosaic of porcelain 
paint. It is tremendously strong work, it is decorative, 
and it is real, despite the marked conventions of the 
painter. But though it is a picture which commands 
respect, which makes a strong appeal by its colour, the 
very science of it all seems to chill our admiration, and 
leaves our pulse unstirred by the indefinable magic. More 
emotional is Mr. Austen Brown’s “ Ploughing by the River,” 
perhaps the best of the landscapes. To the captious it 
may appear “ unfinished,” but it has something better than 
the elaboration of unimportant details, a synthetic render- 
ing in quivering greys of the eternal sorrows of eventide. 
That is its distinction, its power of convincing us that the 
painter has felt something, and is inwardly impelled to 
show us the thing seen. So few pictures seem to bear this 
stamp of inward urgency. They wear the air of things 
done for occasion, of things “ that will do.” . Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank desire to see themselves on canvas. The painter 
must live ; and, though he is not particularly interested in 
his sitter, he wearily does the best his mood allows—and 
the result is sent to the New Gallery. It will “do” for the 
sitter, apparently it “does” for the New Gallery, but what 
does it do for the painter’s reputation ? 

Even in these depressed moods of professional routine 
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one portrait-painter is better than another, but the differ- 
ences between: them is hardly worth comment. The one 
portrait-painter who does seem intensely interested in 
what is to be painted is a woman, Mrs. Annie L. Swynner- 
ton, whose portrait of a dog and his master (158) is a 
convincing and well-illumined piece of vigorous realism. 
The Brittany peasants of Mr. Charles W. Bartlett in the 
South Room also bear the stamp of vigour and interest, and 
if beauty is denied them, they have that character which 
modern realism offers as an effective substitute. But 
beyond these few pictures, one can recall at best only the 
“adequate” and the pleasant— adequate” portraits by 
Messrs. Lavery, Sargent, and Shannon, pleasant landscapes 
by Messrs. Mark Fisher, Hughes-Stanton, Adrian Stokes, 
Montague Smyth, and Moffat Lindner, well enough in their 
way, but not so remarkable as to add to the painter’s 
reputation. In sculpture there is still less, Mr. Fleming 
Baxter’s vigorous “ Quarryman ” being the one exhibit of 
note ; but in the applied art there are exhibits of skilled 
silver-work and well-designed jewellery by Harold Stabler, 
H. Wilson, Mrs. Hadaway, Lalique, Gaillard, and others. 
Indeed the handicrafts are so good that it is almost a pity 
the exhibition was not confined to them. 

On one of the series of decorative paintings for Penn- 
sylvannia, which Mr. Abbey has been showing to the few 
who have heard about them at the London University, is a 
quotation from Plotinus : 

Art deals with things for ever incapable of definition, and that 
belong to Love, Beauty, Joy and Worship, the Shapes, Powers, and 
Glory of which are for ever building, unbuilding, and rebuilding in 
each man’s soul, and in the soul of the whole world. 


We have only to ponder a little on the not remote possi- 
bility of defining the things dealt with by the exhibitors 
this year at the New Gallery in order to recognise the worth 
of them as works of art. 


FRANK RUTTER. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Confessio Medici. (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.) 


In spite of a pleasant and easy way with him, “ Medicus ” 
gives his readers an uncomfortable feeling that, after all, 
this book is only an advertisement—an advertisement for 
the medical man as such. Now the ordinary leech does 
not need any apology. We have long since measured his 
worthy foot. If any apology is put forth it should be for 
the whole close trades union, which masters the public, 
the body medicinable, in a way which must sooner or later 
come up for revision and restraint. But “ Medicus” hardly 
admits even knowledge of the jealous unionism ; he chats 
of the student and the practitioner with a gentle gracious- 
ness, and touches delicately upon burning questions : 


We cannct understand, we cannot explain, the anthropoid apes. 
Still that is no reason why the anthropoid apes should explain us. 


That is how he touches waggishly, but without strong con- 
clusion. This very want of conclusion leads him to odd 
coquetry with opposite conclusions, He has a fine platonic 
plea that the good heaicr should himself have needed 
strong healing and had it. There is a heartfelt description, 
for instance, of a case for operation. Then, again, he 
pleads that the practitioner must work “ always in the ring 
fence of materialism,” by which he means that the body has 
to be mentally isolated by the practitioner and treated as a 
mere automatic corpus. This seems to bring forward 
and sanction one of the most illogical flaws in our 
therapeutic methods—the refvsal to admit the healing 
or hurtful effects of mental states, the impatient shrug 
with which the bare notion is greeted. In one corner 
of this “Confessio” the author goes seriously astray, 
and not prettily either. He tells his readers, who will 
mostly be country surgeons, that the patients will not 
send for the man who is interested in something beyond 








his calling—say, in art or history. That is not only 
nonsense, but very mischievous nonsense. The ordinary 
practitioner, when you get him away from the epigastrium 
and the obsonic index, has nothing to talk about even now, 
except it be the finance of the local tennis club. Here is 
a writer who actually encourages him to be so blindly 
concentrated on all the nasty diseases and shortly to be 
superseded remedies for them, that he is not to know or 
care what thoughts of beauty walk the earth, nor to 
recognise their progeny when he meets them. Could 
anything be worse advice for the practitioner than to have 
one eye always on his practice? Even in the smoking- 
room to repress his interests and inquiries and wire them 
into the asphalt path of daily routine. The medical 
fraternity are too given this way already. They tuck their 
minds into some cul-de-sac, some appendix vermiformis, off 
the main road of their patients’ travelling, and from that 
nasty back-alley look out narrow-mindedly upon the 
clinical material which rolls by them. The less they 
scheme, cog, plan, talk, and evolve themselves for practice 
only, the more they are likely to commend themselves to 
the helpless and stricken. The more they concentrate and 
specialise upon the pulsing, pill-taking, germ-breeding, 
tissuey side of life, the less, in the general opinion of all 
wholesome persons, will they take a clear, sane, and 
balanced view, even of that which they affect to study so 
exclusively. 


The History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry II. By ARTHUR 
Ua CieriGcH, M.A., K.C. (London : T. Fisher Unwin, 
ros. 6d, net.) 


REFERENCE to library catalogues shows a dearth of histories 
of Ireland, and although one or two good short histories 
have been written in recent years, there is room for 
further research, of which this work shows evidence of 
a kind. 

But quite half the book is taken up with the mythical 
and legendary stories found in the Four Masters and other 
annals which belong more properly to the region of folk- 
lore and romance. As such they are very well told, and 
with an enthusiasm that arrests our interest, though we 
cannot always follow the author’s deductions and sur- 
mises. Perhaps the best chapters are those on the ancient 
tribal system. The account of the invasions of the North- 
men seems to us inadequate, and adds nothing to the 
learned treatise of Halliday on the Scandinavian Kingdom 
of Dublin. There is a great deal of discursive writing, 
and a certain lack of order and method in the arrange- 
ment. Mr. Arthur Ua Clerigh is a man of wide reading, 
but the information he has acquired appears insufficiently 
digested. A gcod bibliography and an exhaustive index 
are especially needed. We cannot understand the 
omission, 


The Thoughts of Leonardo da Vinci, as Recorded in his 
“ Nolebooks.” Arranged and Rendered into English 
by Epwarp McCurpy. (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


THIs comely little volume consists of a series of excerpts 
from Mr. McCurdy’s larger work on the Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which was published in 1906. It may 
be said to contain, however, the flower and quintessence 
of Leonardo’s writings. Mr. McCurdy has divided his 
book into three sections, entitled respectively “ Life,” 
“ Nature,” and “ Art.” The epigrams and aphorisms in 
these pages help the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the spiritual outlook of one who, in Mr. McCurdy’s own 
words, “ took all knowledge for his province.” The univer- 
sality of Leonardo’s interests may possibly account for his 
limited output as a painter. He was a man of a restless 
and penetrating intellect, scornfully impatient of the facile 
conventions which his contemporaries accepted as needs, 
a hater of shame, and, before all, a lover of truth. He 
possessed a knowledge of anatomy exceedingly rare at that 
period. His scientific attainments were considerable, and 
we find him demonstrating with convincing force the 
impossibility of a universal Deluge. At times he attained 
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to a perfect lucidity of expression, and there are thoughts 
in this volume which bear upon them the imprint of 
immortality : 

In life beauty perishes, not in art. 

Helen, when she looked in her mirror and saw the. withered 
wrinkles which old age had made in her face, wept, and wondered 
to herself why ever she had twice been carried away. 

In art we may be said to be grandsons unto God. 

In collecting these scattered utterances of the great 
painter of the Renaissance Mr. McCurdy has rendered a 
service to pure literature which it would be hard to over- 
praise. 








FICTION 


Three Miss Graemes. By S. MacNauGHTAN. (John Murray, 
6s.) 


“THREE Miss Graemes” is a novel which the reviewer 
would like to praise unreservedly. The human interest is 
well sustained, and the narrative abounds in witty dialogue 
and in a quiet humour which none but the dullest reader 
can fail to find irresistible. The book is marred, however, 
by the last chapter, the sentimentalism of which is as 
unexpected as it is inartistic. Miss Macnaughtan has a style 
which is at once racy and individual, but she declines 
towards the close of this volume into a weak imitation of 
Dickens in his weaker moods. 

Helen, Agatha, and Jean Graeme are the daughters of a 
retired army officer of secluded habits, who dies suddenly, 
heavily involved in gaming debts. From their inaccessible 
island retreat in the Atlantic Ocean they emerge into the 
new and untried world of London. They have but little 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of polite 
society, and a series of amusing if embarrassing episodes 
reveals to them how little adapted they are for success in 
this new sphere. Their aunt, a certain Lady Parfield — 
whose facility in obtaining introductions for her friends 
into “the best circles” is her dominant characteristic— 
robs them with a clear conscience. Matters indeed drift 
from bad to worse. Agatha’s health breaks down, and she 
is forced to fly, in company with Jean, to Biarritz, in order 
to avoid the possibility of a serious illness. In the mcan- 
while certain harmless indiscretions on the part of Helen 
place the elder Miss Graeme in a painfully false position. 
Thrown on the world, she is forced to accept a situation as 
typist at a salary of one pound a week. Deliverance, 
however, awaits the two elder girls in the shape of two 
elderly but eminently ,,spectable lovers, and the book 
closes to the music of “ marriage bells. Helen is once 
more reinstated in her island home, and Agatha is left 
looking forward to the title which is bound to come her 
way before very long. What of Jean, however? Miss 
Macnaughtan is discreetly silent. Perhaps she realises 
that as Jean appears so infrequently during the course of 
the narrative the reader is not likely to exhibit much curiosity 
as to her future. 

Miss Macnaughtan is at her best in the delineation of 
odd types of character. She has an eye for the mildly 
grotesque, and in the garrulous Mrs. Jocelyn and the 
melancholy Batt she has succeeded in creating two 
unforgettable types. It is when she soars to the heroic 
that she is least convincing. Perfection personified—we 
have it in Major Hanbury—is apt to be a little dull. 


The Ring. By BeryL Tucker. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Tuis is, we believe, Miss Tucker’s first story. From any 
high standpoint of criticism it must be pronounced a 
failure, but in so judging it we pay its author the compli- 
ment of anticipating work of real excellence from her pen. 
She has, manifestly, imagination, to say nothing of qualities 
of sincerity andenthusiasm, less readily discernible through 
quite a variety of verbiage, but in point of plot, incident, 
characterisation, and (specially) style she sorely needs a 
touchstone. The plot is woven round a theme that will 
spoil it at once for a good many people. A man, capable 
in several ways of greatness, has been in his wild youth 








seduced by a married woman of irredeemable viciousness 
whom (after her divorce) he marries, only eventually to 
murder her in a frenzy of despair at the ruin to which she 
has brought him. He escapes detection and starts afresh ; 
but years afterwards, when he has pulled himself high and 
dry from the slough of remorse and humiliation, he falls 
passionately in love with a young girl whom he discovers to 
be his stepdaughter, and weds her, after a tremendous 
struggle with himself, without telling her the truth. This, 
though a perfectly legitimate, is, we think, a somewhat 
unnecessarily dreadful théme. It might at least have been 
softened by making the two women sisters instead of 
mother and daughter. In this way, while preserving the 
horror of blood-guiltiness and the restless terror of the 
main situation, Miss Tucker would have avoided the charge 
of excessive ugliness that will be freely, however unfairly, 
levelled against her. Unfairly, we repeat, for the book is 
really entirely modest from cover to cover. Yet in some 
inexplicable way Miss Tucker has discerned a “sweetness” 
in the tie between this particular mother and daughter 
which is completely and emphatically absent. These 
things apart, the tragedy, -to attain distinction, let alone 
greatness, should have been handled as broadly and simply 
as possible; think a moment of the story of C&dipus. 
Here the author goes wildly astray. For she has 
introduced a highly ingenious, semi-psychic, pseudo- 
scientific system of machinery whereby the body of 
the murdered woman is transmuted into a blood-red 
jewel, near which hovers ever the tortured soul to 
exert a baleful influence over the protagonists. The 
thing is not badly done; it is “exciting;” it may 
attract attention and win popularity. But it mars the 
homogeneity of the book, destroying all semblance of reality 
in a story in many ways essentially modern and realistic. 
It is all of a piece that in incident and characterisation 
alike Miss Tucker has attempted too much. She drags 
in two mysterious servants, apparently as melodramatic 
agents, only to let them drop out again. She does not 
know how doctors talk. Her man of science could never 
have taken adegree. She emphasises her heroine’s French 
extraction by the really horrible device of making her 
speak invariably of one woman as “ima cousine” and of 
another as “ima tante.” Her hero has to talk in one place 
as no man of his character could ever talk to a girl he 
loved, and in another like an over-wrought schoolboy. 
From all of which it follows that a style capable at least 
of adequacy carries hither and thither a quite unnecessary 
flavour of society-journalese. But when all is said the 
book has force and sap. One can read it, uncritically, with 
real pleasure. Langton Quin is a man, Yvonne a living and 
loving and charming girl. We hope that Miss Tucker 
will take the trouble to search diligently in all directions 
for touchstones. 


The Missioner, By E. Puitiirps OPPENHEIM. (Ward, 
Lock and Co., 6s. net.) 


Mr. OPPENHEIM’S new work appears to us to be pitched 
in a quieter key than most of its predecessors ; but, though 
we look almost in vain for the melodramatic incidents 
which he has led us to expect in his work, we are glad to 
be able to congratulate him on ‘having written a very 
pleasant novel. The central character of ‘ The Missioner ” 
is a young man who has inherited a large amount of 
“dirty” money from a money-lender uncle, and conse- 
quently regards himself as holding it in trust for the human 
race, and endeavours to improve the conditions of the 
English poor. It must be counted not least of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s successes that he has endowed this young 
man with practically all the virtues, and yet has avoided 
making him an insufferable prig. In the course of his 
Mission Mr. Macheson arrives at the model village of 
Thorpe, which is owned by Wilhelmina, a proud but very 
human girl, with an embarrassing but innocent past. 
Naturally enough, she does not regard the young man’s 
proposed interference with her tenants with favour, and 
Mr. Oppenheim makes it appear equally natural that, in 
frustrating his spiritual campaign, Wilhelmina should fall 
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very much in love with the Missioner. Of course, there- 
after the past straightens itself out, and the book ends with 
the conventional marriage. But it isa clever and by no 
means conventional book. 


The Cottage on the Fells. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


(T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


RECALLING the fine qualities of simplicity and imagination 
that were present in “The Blue Lagoon,” and also, ina 
minor degree, in “ The Crimson Azaleas,” we must confess 
to being bitterly disappointed with Mr. Stacpoole’s new 
novel. “ The Cottage on the Fells” is a six-shilling shocker 
a detective-story liberally adorned with murders and 
mysteries; but the murders fail to thrill us, and the 
mysteries only give us a headache. Mr. Stacpoole’s plot 
is so improbable and so complex that the mind of the 
reader is more concerned with the wearisome throb of the 
author’s machinery than with the story itself. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Stacpoole’s previous work had not led us to expect 
better things from him than this, we should feel inclined 
to congratulate him on going to Gaboriau for the model of 
his detective rather than to the more artificial creation of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. But we hope that, after this excursion 
into a field where to succeed is to fail, Mr. Stacpoole will 
be willing to return to that region of romance in which we 
hope and expect that he will do great things. 


Paradise Court. By J.S. FLETCHER. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Tuis isa not unentertaining story of the type which, we 
believe, is popularly associated with travelling on English 
railways on Sundays. In other words it is, as the 
publishers inform us on the cover, “a thrilling romance of 
love, mystery, and adventure,” and as the love is wisely 
subordinated to the mystery and adventure, and as the 
book is not deficient in such thrilling properties as bombs, 
chloroform, hypnotism, motor-cars, and Russian spies, it 
should be duly successful, The heroine is a foreign 
governess of exalted birth, the hero is a brave and 
extremely foolish Englishman, capable of misquoting 
Matthew Arnold most vilely while under the influence of 
anzesthetics. The book is quite exciting, and ends happily. 


Leroux. By the Hon. Mrs, WALTER R. D. Forses, 

(Greening, 6s.) ‘ 
WE have had more than enough of the so-called “ historical 
novel,” in which a feeble and utterly pointless love-story 
often makes a brave show owing to the fact that the hero 
receives a flesh wound on some famous battlefield or is 
honoured with the personal friendship of some well-known 
historical character of the time, dragged in for the purpose. 
Many a tameand insipid climax has gained a certain reflected 
glory trom the fact that Nelson, his empty sleeve across 
his chest, is present at the marriage ceremony of a happy 
pair of lovers, or that Napoleon, in a characteristic attitude, 
has grunted a gruff benediction over them. “ Leroux” 
does not belong to this band of imposters ; it is a historical 
novel in the best sense of the word. The author’s know- 
ledge of the history of the period is sound and accurate, 
and though Napoleon Barras, and other men of the day, 
play a prominent part in her pages, the chief interest of the 
tale is centred on Leroux and Gabrielle de la Fontreille. 
The story is based on the fact that during the Reign of 
Terror a soldier of the Republic might claim a prisoner 
as his bride, thus transforming her from a condemned 
aristocrat to the wife of a good “ citizen.” 


By Morice GERARD. (Eveleigh 


A Gentleman of London, 
Nash, 6s.) 


Tuis story is dedicated to the Lord Mayor of London. 
The hero, son of an alderman, becomes himself first 
Common Councillor, then Sheriff and Alderman, and finally 
Lord Mayor in 1815. Small wonder, then, if in style and 
substance the book reminds us somewhat of a City banquet, 
prosaic and rather heavy, but good of its kind. We have 
a succession of sufficiently exciting adventures served in 
methodical courses, described in admirable, if rather 





pompous English, ending with cheerful conventionality 
with a wedding in the church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. 
The villain—and a rare villain he is—is a Frenchman, 
which is just as it should be in so eminently British a 
romance, That the bride is also a “ foreigner ” is tempered 
by the fact that she possesses property in Devonshire. 


Crossriggs. By Mary and JANE FINDLATER, (Smith, Elder, 
6s. 


THE little village of Crossriggs, near Edinburgh, doubtless 
exists under another name, for the story of the place and 
its inhabitants impresses the reader as a reminiscence 
rather than as a product of the imagination. A very kindly 
humour is shown in the description of the little circle, 
holding itself proudly aloof from “town,” where their 
“surgeons and bootmakers” lived, though it was but an 
hour’s journey by train. It was the custom, we are told, 
on alighting at the station after a day in Edinburgh, to 
“draw a deep breath” and remark with satisfaction : 
“ How good the air tastes after being in town!” The book 
is full of such little intimate touches, which make it difficult 
to believe that Old Hopeful and his daughter, the Mait- 
lands, the Admiral, and Miss Bessie Reid did not really live 
and move in the quiet village which seems such a pleasant 
memory to the two authors. Most of us have come across 
an “Old Hopeful,” with his quixotic temperament, his 
hopeless foolishness, and his inextinguishable optimism, at 
some period of our existence, and can appreciate the gentle 
satire with which he is pourtrayed. Those who would 
know him and his daughter Alex better need not be daunted 
by the unusual length of the book; they will find it well 
worth the trouble of reading. 


A Gilded Serpent. By Dick DoNovaN. 
Co., 6s.) 


ACCORDING to the sub-title, this is the “Story of a Dark 
Deed,” and the experienced reader of fiction will read no 
further description of the book than this. It is melodrama 
of the oldest-fashioned and most conventional type. ‘The 
characters are puppets, and the incidents, to say the least of 
them, uncommon, There is a murder of which the hero 
is suspected, but which is really committed by some one 
not “in the story” at ali. There is a villain who tries to 
marry the heroine and suborn false evidence against the 
hero ; and lastly, there isa detective with “ emissitious ” 
eyes. Further description is surely needless, Those 
readers who like this kind of work may follow for them- 
selves the trials of the heroine whose pulchritude (another 
of Mr. Donovan’s choice words) is unexceptionable ; and 
it would be ashame to forestall their enjoyment. For our- 
selves we must protest that we prefer something more 
closely related to naturalness both in style and plot. 


The Finances of Sir Fohn Kynnersley. By A. C. Fox- 
Davies. (John Lane, 6s.) 


Mr. Fox-Davis is a most ingenious man, and it is to be 
hoped for the sake of the security of property that he will 
be content to confine his ingenuity to the manufacture of 
fiction, and not himself practise the brilliant frauds and 
swindles which he ascribes to his hero. For brilliant in 
conception as the various frauds are which help to consoli- 
date the finances of Sir John Kynnersley, the skill with 
which he covers his trail and renders detection impossible 
is even more brilliant. 

The main idea of the book is revenge. Sir John has 
been “let in” to the extent of his whole fortune by an 
Israelitish financier—Moses Ikestein ; and he determines 
to get his own back with interest added. This he succeeds 
in doing in various ways, each more galling than the last. 
And not only does he manage to hurt the Jew in pocket, 
but he also adds insult to the injury by making his victim 
supremely ridiculous. In the end, Ikestein, stung beyond 
all endurance, is bold enough to prosecute Sir John with 
fraud, but the latter has been so careful of every detail 
that not a single one of the half-dozen charges can be 
brought home to him, and his counsel secures him a 
triumphant acquittal. Altogether, Sir John collects about 
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£600,000, and retires into an honest private life, with the | The Lady in the Car. By WituiaM Le Queux. (Eveleigh 
girl of his choice, whose story forms the last and most Nash, 6s.) 


exciting chapter in the book. 

The most noticeable point in the book is, perhaps, the 
skill with which Mr. Fox-Davies succeeds in keeping the 
readers’ sympathy for his disreputable hero, It is not that 
Sir John is especially fascinating ; he is, when all is said 
and done, a very ordinary character—clever, resourceful, and 
determined. But, in spite of his scoundrelism and dishonesty, 
he remains a “ gentleman,” to use a banal word for want 
of a better, and the reader forgives his dishonesty, at times 
even is inclined to hold him justified. 

If fur no other reason, the book should win success for 
its sheer audacity. It should also stamp Mr. Fox-Davies 
as a writer of clear imagination, and no little skill both in 
devising a plot and in its execution. 


The Hand on the Strings. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


For the first half of this book Mr. Rodd dabbles in mystery 
upon mystery. Two murders are committed for no 
apparent reason except mere vulgar revenge, and the 
reader wonders why such an important personage as the 
Earl of Diss, Minister for Foreign Affairs, is dragged into 
the story. And then, suddenly, the mystery reveals itself, 
and instead of being simply a murder story of the ‘‘ Hansom 
Cab” order, the tale becomes Ruritanian, and the highest 
of high politics prove to be its motive. Mr. Rodd is very 
skilful in the arranging and development of his plot. 
Surprise follows surprise, and disappointment succeeds 
disappointment, for hishero. ‘The Hand on the Strings ” 
is the hand of a Dr. Smith, in reality Adolph Schmidt,Repub- 
lican and Revolutionary of Neustria—a Ruritanian State in 
Central Europe. His object is to prevent the accession of 
the son of the late King to the Neustrian throne, and his 
weapons are a mysterious poison, and a still more 
mysterious drug which makes men reveal their most secret 
thoughts. Such weapons should be absolutely irresistible, 
and the game should unquestionably be in his hands ; but, 
unfortunately for himself and his political ideals, he has a 
heart, and his heart is wholly devoted to the heroine. 
Consequently he does not get rid of the hero as he should, 
and in return is checkmated. This action on the part of a 
callous political schemer is perhaps a little improbable, but 
Mr. Rodd allows but little time for reflection concerning 
probabilities or improbabilities, but carries the reader 
along with him at a breathless speed, and, what is much 
more, holds him interested right up to the last. “The 
Hand on the Strings” is one of the best books of its kind 
that we have read for some considerable time. 


By Rate Ropp. (Hurst and 


An Actor’s Love Story. By ALice M. DIEHL. 
and Blackett, 6s.) 


IN spite of the title, the actor does not appear until quite 
late in the book, and with his appearance the charm of the 
story dwindles. The opening chapters are certainly the 
best, and the description of the young girl fresh from her 
convent, and full of somewhat hysterical love for her nuns 
and the convent life, is very well done. But after that Mrs. 
Diehl fails. She has succeeded in gaining our sympathy 
for her heroine, and then brings on the scene Julian 
Strong, the fascinating actor-manager. There have been 
many pictures of actors in modern fiction, some fairly 
natural, others theatrical and unreal in the extreme. But 
of all the actors whom we have met in novels Julian Strong 
is, we think, the most “ grease-painty” hero of them all. 
Mrs. Diehl is careful to tell us of his wonderful charm and 
power, but in spite of her insistence he remains a flashy 
sort of scoundrel, who has nothing in his character to 
attract such a refined nature as the heroine. None the 
less he does attract her, and she marries him secretly, only 
to find that he is already married. Had there been any 
reason for pitying the fascinating Julian, we might have 
had some pity for his victim ; as it is, she develops from 
the hysterical school miss, whose obvious sincerity is a 
strong plea in her favour, into a shallow sentimentalist, 
whose untimely end leaves us unaffected, even uninterested. 


(Hurst 





Mr. LE Quevx has been hailed by more than one literary 
reviewer as the Master of Sensation and Mystery. If such 
a title be deserved, more than usual may be expected from 
a novel with Mr. Le Queux’s name on the title-page. In 
the présent case it is to be feared that such expectations 
will be disappointed, for the incidents which are grouped 
together under the title of ‘The Lady in the Car,” and in 
which the chief character is a certain bogus prince, are of 
very ordinary merit either from the sensational or the 
mysterious standpoint. Viewed as single short stories in 
any of the more popular sixpenny monthly magazines, any 
one of the chapters would serve to while away part of a 
tedious railway journey, but reprinted in book form they 
are on a different plane and challenge more serious criti- 
cism, and it must be admitted that this challenge is not 
justified. That Mr. Le Queux can do much better than 
these stories he has proved again and again, and it is a pity 
that he should choose to reproduce in a lasting form such 
ephemeral work. 

The central idea of the stories is the career of a certain 
ex-public school man, who poses asa foreign Prince, and 
with the aid of quite a number of confederates commits 
various frauds and robberies. The lady of the title is 
generally the dupe of the Prince, although in one or two 
cases it is a case of diamond cut diamond. In the end the 
Prince, the Parson, the Chauffeur, and the rest of the gang 
are safely hidden somewhere that the author knows, but 
the police do not, and there (we fancy) the public will be 
quite content to let them rest. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I do not know whether Lord Cromer’s appeal to the 
public for support of the Research Defence Society will meet 
with response. If it does, I doubt whether it will be from those 
who have considered. most carefully the subject of vivisection. 
In this day the exact sciences are conceded an almost autocratic 
right to control those who are incompetent to answer the expert, 
but the question may one day arise whether intellect, armoured 
by scholastic training, shail always dominate the gentler eo 
that lie fundamental in our humanity. It is, indeed, not unlike 
that question, long ago answered, when brute force, privilege of 
pedigree, and material possessions claimed an inalienable right to 
control the simple and poor. And many, though they have 
not knowledge enough to distinguish between the rival claims of 
the men of science and the anti-vivisectionists, both of which 
classes are honest, yet neither altogether scrupulous in their argu- 
ments, yet hold to their aboriginal feelings; they remain 
suspicious of the physiologists’ privileges and unassailable 
secrecies. Nor will such be comforted by any cant praise of the 
physiologists’ devotion to suffering humanity, nor by protests 
against the absurdity of questioning a scientist’s goodness of 
heart. They may perhaps admit that all Lord Cromer’s state- 
ments are correct and yet not feel justified in supporting the 
Research Defence Society. 

Sir, I am no anti-vivisectionist in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Indeed, I grant that the physiologists have a good case. 
I admit even that the anti-vivisectionists spoil their own by 
inaccuracies and exaggerations. Nevertheless I sympathise most 
deeply with that man who doubts because, better even than he, 
I recognise the intolerable danger of allowing the physiologist 
the free hand that practically is accorded to him. It is no good 
shutting our eyes to the fact that quite unutterable barbarities 
have been again and again perpetrated in the cause of science, 
nor that there is little to prevent in our own country the horrors 
that are tacitly sanctioned in some Continental laboratories. 
Moreover, I see no reason for regarding men of science as more 
humane or less liable to deceive themselves as to the suffering 
they inflict than any other class of men. The habitual witnessing 
of suffering inevitably and always blunts the finer feelings unless, 
as in medical | par weeny and nurses, suffering is studied solely 
for the sake of relieving it. It is not now questioned that in slave- 
owners, in jailers, in asylum proprietors, at one time, the daily 
witnessing of injustice and torture blunted the feelings and dis- 
torted the judgment of the interested parties. Yet the aboriginal 
feelings of the — in each of these cases have overcome privi- 
lege and wealth and authority. Slavery is abolished, prisons are 
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reformed, asylums are inspected, and the people no a suspect 
either prison or asylum administration because the law has adjudi- 
cated between a native passion for justice and the doom of the 
criminal and the lunatic. 

And some of us, in our anxiety to ensure that no unnecessary 
suffering be inflicted upon the creatures we love, do demand that 
the law shall look after the dogs in the same spirit as it has 
protected the jailbird and the madman from the callousuess 
of authority. We want thorough inspection—as thorough and 
frequent and disinterested at least as that forced upon the private 
asylums. If we get this and a more stringent application of the 
existing law, many at least will cease to vilify the physiological 
laboratory as entirely as they have forgotten their hatred of the 
asylum doctor. Granted a more conscientious use of anzsthetics, 
the prohibition of curare, the discontinuing of experiments upon 
living animals for teaching students, and all need for the Research 
Defence Society will vanish. 

But, Sir, there is another aspect to this appeal of Lord Cromer’s. 
The medical profession are fully convinced that the less the public 
mind is concerned with medical matters, the better for its health. 
The converse is equally true of purely sanitary affairs, though 
perhaps no hard-and-fast line can be drawn between. The stud 
of disease plants fear in the heart, while the pursuit of healt 
makes it fearless. The making of the public familiar with 
disorders of the flesh, which misfortune the daily Press and such 
appeals as this now before us are unwittingly enforcing, finds 
some sort of antidote, no doubt, in Christian Science and other 
new religions ; anything may be welcomed that will counteract 
the public fear. Some may deny the increase of this fear. But 
physicians know of it only too well. And that society conversa- 
tion nowadays finds in the appendix vermiformis, premature burial, 
and Christian Science its chief pieces de résistance entirely justifies 
the claim that the fear of disease and the pursuit of quack 
remedies are undermining the decency and sanity of life. It 
is for such reason that I think Lord Cromer’s appeal ought 
never to have been made. The physiologists have always proved 
their ability to look after themselves, and should be too proud to 
seek public support, especially when they realise full well the 
hunger of the public after unwholesome food. For God’s sake 
let us reform vivisection if only that we may forget it. 


GREVILLE MACDONALD. 
April 28. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SPITCHCOCK” 


To the Editor of ‘tHE ACADEMY 


$1r,—I think that Dr. Skeat is probably aa in connecting the 
word “spitchcock” with the words spit (M.H.G. spiz, G. spiess) 
and cook (G. kocken), The derivation from spit and cook were 
——_ in Annandale’s “ Concise Dictionary,” 1892. Dr. Skeat 
offers evidence in support of this suggestion. There is one 
point on which I should like to make an observation. Dr. Skeat 
tells us that the z in the M.H.G. form sfiz was pronounced with 
the /s sound, It had really a kind of s sound, as is proved by the 
modern German pronunciation spiess. Dr. Skeat seems to have 
confused M.H.G. spiz = G. spiess, “a spit, broach,” with M.H.G, 
spiz (spitz, spilze), “a point, tip,” from O.H.G. spizzi, where the 

ouble z was pronounced as double /s. For the twofold pro- 
nunciation of z in the older German language see Wright's 
“ His‘orical German Grammar,” 1907, p. 13. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 


Oxford. 





IRONY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The amusing letter of “Australis” demands an answer 
not less amusing and ironic, but of this not every reviewer is 
capable. I will, however, venture to reply to that part of it which 
I presume to be not “ facetious,” 

The sayings of ha’penny papers are not, of course, of the 
least consequence to your readers ; nor does it greatly matter 
that Mr. W. Watson, in his Fortnightly poem (itself no lovely 
thing), should protest against the verse of various other poets— 
probably including Mr. Doughty. It is to be wished, indeed, 
that Mr. Doughty would himself take up the question of the 
technique of recent poetry, for his ideas of it are apparently as 
singular as his verse. 

Full admission was made in these columns of the general defect 
of his style, but I would gently deprecate—as “ facetious "—the 
suggestion that it is a fustian style. The obvious fault of it is 
due, firstly, to the author’s scrupulous and severe economy of 
words. It is plain that, had he chosen to write “Adam Cast 


Forth” in the fluent style of the “Idylls of the King,” the book 
would have been thrice its present length—and the “ joke” thrice 
tedious to “ Australis ;” while the “ Dawn in Britain” would be in 
eighteen books instead of a mere six. 














Secondly, it is caused by his habit of sacrificing almost every 
e to the austere virtue of strength ; hence the licence, the 
arbarous lines, and strange inversions, Yet the verse (and this 
is the point) is not obscure. The expression may be harsh, but 
the meaning is never doubtful, as is the case with fustian poets, 
living and dead. There is too much rather than too little labour. 
It would be grotesque to compare it with Milton’s verse, to 
Milton’s disadvantage ; it would be uncritical to condemn it 
because it is not Miltonic, or because it is unfamiliar. Mr, 
Swinburne was unfamiliar once, and Blake, and Coleridge. 

But, recognising the faults of this strange try—which to 
imitate were deplorable, nay, surely impossible—it is wise to 
consider whether Mr. apy tb book bears evidence of the 
imagination and qualities of form proper to poetry. If “ Australis” 
cannot discover for himself evidence of imagination and a sense 
of form, cannot discover the simple beauty of poetry in many 
pages, with but the slight distraction of eccentric punctuation, 
if he is so discouraged by the faults of some verses as to be deaf 
to the music of the whole poem, then I am afraid there is no more 
to be said. His conception of verse is fundamentally different 
from that of 


April 27, 1908. 


“THE STIBBERT ART COLLECTION” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—At length it is reported that the King of Italy has signed 
a decree recognising the legal existence of the Stibbert Museum, 
and the English Colony in Florence may congratulate itself that 
the campaign, so ably conducted by the Florence Herald, has 
reached its first plunge successfully. 

Alluding to the letter of “ Experience” in THE AcaDEmy of the 
18th inst., the editor of the Florence Herald says : 

With regard to the ground of the British Government's 
renunciation of the bequest, it is known to have been 
declined because the majority of the trustees were not of 
British nationality. 

In any case the next few months will show us whether the 
Italian authorities are trying to do their duty in this matter. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Florence Municipality were 
much impressed by the indignation of the English Colony, and 
awakened the authorities at Rome to a sense of it. 

A friend informs me that he foresees much still remains to be 
done before the Museum is in full working order, and that it will 
require constant supervision. Like “ Experience,” he prognosti- 
cates that a charge for admission will be made on the visitors, 
which seems preposterous after a fund has been bequeathed large 
enough for all purposes, especially as it is not intended to pay the 
curator more than 3,000 to 4,000 lire, or equal to £120 or £160 
per annum. 

“ We must,” says my friend, “ watch matters closely.” 

Experience—I mean my own experience—teaches me that 
— Italian kettles never boil.” At any rate they boil very 
slowly. 


THE REVIEWER OF “ADAM CAST FORTH,” 





WILLIAM MERCER, 
8, Stevenage Road, Bishop’s Park, Fulham, S.W., April 25. 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—By referring in your authoritative journal to the question 
of “The Stibbert Museum of Florence,” and in publishing Mr. 
William Mercer’s most appropriate remarks thereon, I believe 
that na have rendered a real service to the dignity and reputation 
of Florence in contributing to the cessation of what is certainly 
a reproach at least, if not a scandal—namely, the dilatoriness on 
the part of the local authorities in the opening of this Museum to 
visitors. The local authorities have certainly been most slothful 
in the matter, to say the least, and they may now perhaps, and 
it is to be hoped they will, bestir themselves and properly appre- 
ciate Mr. Stibbert’s munificent bequest. It is to be desired that 
this most interesting and instructive Museum may soon be open 
to the public, as Mr. Stibbert wished and intended it to be. 

From what you have Ege may it is quite evident that you and 
Mr. Mercer are actuated by the most praiseworthy sentiments ; 
= are strenuously and properly striving to urge the easy-going 
ocal authorities to appreciate rightly Mr. Stibbert’s generosity— 
his genuine tribute to this city, so renowned for and jealous of its 
admiration, esteem, and respect for arts, science and literature. 
| your laudable efforts be crowned with all and speedy success, 
and may every right-minded, intellectual Englishman recognise 
that by your action in “stirring up” and “hurrying on” the 
procrastinating local authorities you have been instrumental not 
=. in opening the doors of one more interesting, instructive, 
and attractive museum in Florence, but also that you have 
thereby contributed greatly to the perpetuation of the justly- 
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deserved fane acquired in Florence by a most worthy and 
exemplary Englishman. 

At the time of Mr. Stibbert’s death I likewise (as an English 
resident in Florence) paid a feeble tribute to his respected 
memory, copy of which I hand you for publication, if you think 
that it will gratify your readers to peruse it. 


EDWARD ST. JOHN FAIRMAN. 
Florence, Italy, April 20, 1908. No. 10, Via del Castellaccio. 


[Copy] 
In MEMORY OF 
CAVALIERE FREDERICK STIBBERT, 
An esteemed, estimable, and widely-respected English resident 
of Florence. 
Died Florence, roth April, 1906. 


CONSOLATION 
To his affectionate Sister. 


The death of Brother is a loss severe, 

When he to loving Sister was most dear. 

An aged stranger saw you by his bier, 

And at your grief he shed a heartfelt tear. 

He recognised the pain you had to bear ; 

With Sister’s love no love can, certes, compare. 
And when the service in the church was o’er, 

And men along the aisle his coffin bore, 

You left your seat in pew with hurried pace, 

And took beside his bier the nearest place, 

It truly seemed ‘hat coffin bore away 

All that for which on earth you wished to stay ! 
You seemed to cling to him with anguish sore 
And say: “ Dear Brother, stay one moment more !” 
Your Brother’s death your heart with sorrow tore ; 
You scarcely had the strength to reach the door ! 


Your tearful eye, your falt’ring step, indeed, 
Showed signs of how a Sister’s heart can bleed 
When Brother borne away, in solemn speed, 
And in the hearse is laid with gentlest heed. 
In your sad face each feeling heart could read 
That but God’s consolation was your need. 


Aye! God His consolation certes will bear 

To you, and He will bless your Brother dear. 

He is not dead, but lives in heav’nly sphere ! 
Have faith in God, His Righteous Will revere. 
Your Brother’s love to you is ever near ; 

Fond mourning Sister dry your burning tear, 
Your well-lov'd Brother, though he is not here, 
Will pray for you in peace for e’er and e’er. 

With ceaseless faith in God, O dry your tear ; 
Pure faith and hope in God your heart will cheer. 
Your Brother fond on earth much good has done, 
And has for such eternal peace, certes, won! 

O may it soothe you in your anguish sore 

To know that he is mourned by hundreds more, 
His name will live for e’er in hearts refin’d, 

For he possess’d a noble, cultured . . mind. 


EDWARD ST. JOHN FAIRMAN. 
Florence, Italy, April 12th, 1906. No. 10, Via del Castellaccio. 


PURE ENGLISH 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


_ Sitr,—Mr. Machen refers me to the A.V. of the New Testament 
in justification of his use of “that” for “who” in the sentence 
quoted last week, on the principle, it would seem, that a man 
suffering from “mental measles” might with advantage be 
advised to read the works of Mr. Hall Caine. 

I suggest to Mr. Machen a reference to “ The King’s English,” 
(pp. 75 to 84), where the proper and improper uses of “ who” and 
“that” are clearly set forth. 

Mr. Machen must pardon me if I express regret that in his able 
article on “ Modernism” (p. 689) he permitted himself to use such 
a phrase as “ we proffer all the comforts of home, and everything 
as nice as mother makes it.” 

H. P. H. 


March 22, 


(Mr. Machen writes: I think “H. P. H.” must have misunderstood 
me; I had no idea of charging him with “mental measles,” I 
do not even know the nature of the disease in question. My 
impression was that “H. P. H.’s” acquaintance with the great 
Standard and example of pure English speech was, perhaps, 
rather limited. I cannot help feeling that his equation of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s works with the New Testament is surprising. I wish 





he would justify it at length. I am sorry to say that I have not 
read “ The King’s English,” but I should be glad to hear more about 
it. I do not merely pardon “ H. P. H.” for his expression of regret ; 
I am delighted with his friendly interest in my phrases. Again, I 
wish he would develop his views at length, not only for my 
information, but for the edification of all the readers of THE 
ACADEMY. ] 


FALSTAFF 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—That the fat knight in Henry IV. at first appeared under 
the title of “Sir John Oldcastle” is known to everybody ; but 
whence did the playwright obtain the character that he grafted 
on to that blameless, if misguided, Wicliffite ? 

In 1562 Gerard Legh brought out the first edition of his 
“ Accedens of Armory,’ and this is the opening paragraph of the 
section which treats of Rebatings : 

The first: he beareth azure, a point dexter parted or. 
This may be for too much boasting of himself in man-hood 
and martiall actes. Such one was Sir William Pounder, 
much braging of his knighthood, who seemed to be a Lyon 
by his countenance, but in his heart was no lesse than a 
fearfull hare. If a man be of deede doughtie, yet is it not 
gentlemanlike to boaste thereof. 

Is anything further than this known of Sir William? Did he 
ever exist, or is he, like the whole of the Theory and Practice of 
Rebatings, a figment of the imagination of Gerard Legh, or of 
some earlier heraldic writer from whom Legh copied ? 

It looks almost as though ee mn apes had been reading 
through all the eight Rebatings before he wrote his play, as thus: 

2. A point champine ; whoso killeth his prisoner with his 
own hand. 

3. A point plain ; that telleth lyes to his soveraignes. 

4. A point in point ; too slouthful in Warres. 

5. Two gussets. But in rebating there is but one gusset, 
that is to say, if he be too letcherous the gusset is on the 
right side; if he commit idolatrie to Bacchus, then the gusset 
is on the left side. If both, then both. 

6. A gore sinister ; he that is a coward to his enemie. 

7. Adelff. To him that revoketh his owne challenge, as 
commonly we call it, eating his word, this is given in token 
thereof. 

8. An escocheon reversed. He that discourteousl 
entreateth eyther Maid or Widdow against her will, or fliet 
from his soveraigne’s banner, he shall bear his armes on this 
wise. 

Nearly all these characteristics may be found buckled within 
Falstaff’s capacious belt. 
A. J. SMALLPEICE. 

99, Cornwall Road, W., April 2s. 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—With reference to the proposed Shakespeare Memorial, 
it appears desirable to make the following statement. 

At a meeting of the General Committee, nominated at the 
numerous and influential public meetings held at the Mansion 
House in 1905, a Special Committee was appointed to consider 
what form a memorial to Shakespeare should take, and various 
proposals, including that of a National Theatre, were carefully 
considered. This Special Committee included Lord Avebury, 
Lord Reay, the late Sir oe the late Sir R. C. Jebb, Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, Mr. F. R. Benson, Mr. S. H. Butcher, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. Walter Crane, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Bram 
Stoker, Dr. A. W. Ward. 

The recommendation made by this Committee was that “the 
form of the memorial be that of an architectural monument, 
including a statue.” 

The recommendation of the Committee was submitted to the 
General Committee, and unanimously adopted. An Executive 
Committee was then formed to act upon it. 

A competition for the design is now being arranged for the 
erection of amonument by 1916, the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death. 

Whatever sum may be subscribed over and above the amount 
required for the monument will be applied to purposes best 
calculated to promote the dramatic presentation and literary 
—— of Shakespeare's work. Y 

e need not reproduce here ali the arguments for or against 

a national theatre as the primary form of the proposed Shake- 

speare Memorial. These arguments were fully considered by the 
Special Committee. 

It may, however, be convenient to state that those who were 
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responsible for the decision arrived at were largely influenced by 
the fact that, although the matter had been under discussion for 
many years, no workable scheme for a theatre national in the 
ordinary sense of the term had been accepted by those able to 
appreciate the difficulties of the problem. 

The late Sir Henry Irving estimated that a capital of £1,000,000 
would be necessary. 

The proposal for a national theatre appeared to be {:aught 
with so many elements of controversy that the originators of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Movement who had set first among their 
aims a permanent memorial to serve as the token of a world-wide 
homage to Shakespeare came to the unanimous decision that the 
memorial should be an architectural and symbolical monument. 

At the same time, in the Special Committee’s report, the idea of 
a Shakespeare Theatre, “for the furtherance of dramatic art and 
literature,” was singled out from the various proposals for future 
consideration as a possible subsidiary project, if the Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund permitted. 

The functions, therefore, of the Executive Committee are, in 
the first place, to foster the movement for placing on record in 
the most suitable and perfect form, by means of the arts of 
Sculpture and Architecture, the fact that the peret of this age 
are at one in their desire to pay homage to Shakespeare, and to 
attest the world’s debt to his genius. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS BROCK, 
S. H. BuTcHER, 
HUGH CHISHOLM, 
SIDNEY COLVIN, 
WALTER CRANE, 
F, J. FURNIVALL, 
SIDNEY LEE, 
. FORBES ROBERTSON, 


PLYMOUTH, 

Joun C. Bett (Lord Mayor), 
AVEbuURY (Treasurer), 

REAy, 

A. A. LYALL, 

E, J. POYNTER, 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

W. B. RICHMOND, 


EDWARD BRABROOK, RAM STOKER, 
ASTON WEBB, H. BEERBOHM TREE, 
OHN. BELCHER, A. W. Warp, 


*, R. BENSON, I. GoLLANcz (Hon. Sec.), 
Members of the Executive Committee. 


Office of the Shakespeare Memorial Committee, 
32, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Shakespeare Day, 1908. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


ED 
WHITE 
alee” BLU E 


& AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 

















The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality ; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alcoholic.) : 
_ It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Sovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C, 

















PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 





THE MAY BOOK MONTHLY, ready, 6d. 
interesting article on BOOKS AS WEDDING 


now 


net, has an 
PRESENTS. 


Another article tells us “ What Glasgow Reads,” and generally the 
number contains all the news of the book world and is beautifully 
illustrated. 





Order from your bookseller or newsagent, or write for a specimen 
copy to the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 









Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION,, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
bong I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
o them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINIO A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


:: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY : 
Every Friday. Twopence. 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world's newspapers, ines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religlous, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for tos. 10d. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 230 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St., London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 














THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 
Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 67, LONG ACRE, W,C. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF OHEMISTRY. 


Manuals of Elementary Science. By Prof. 8. M. JORGENSEN, Professor of Chemistry agen. 
German Edition— brought up by MS, 7 dditions of the Writer to the present hour—by M, P, APPLEBEY, B.A. Fear 8 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


at the University of le  ? from the latest 


TURBINES. (Romance of Science Series.) 


By Engineer-Commander 


A. E, TOMPKINS, B.N. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


SPINNING TOPS. (Romance of Science Series.) 


By Prof, J. PERRY, M.E., F.B.8, Revised Edition, with an Appendix on the Gyrostat and the Mono-Rail, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


By the late Bev. C. A. — B.A., F.L.8. 3ist Edition. aie Rewritten ond Revised by Prof. G. 8. BOULGER, F.LS., F.G.S. With numerous 


cloth boards, 7s. 6d. Fg LF 


oodcuts. Small post 8vo, 
This Edition has been entirely Revised, fresh Illustrations have been added, and the natural order of classification has been adopted—an Index referring to the 


Linnean system has been ad 
ees Review for June 1, i907 ne Wo have carefully 
authority—and published by the S.P.C.K., and find 


examined Sehaels * Flowers of the Field,’ edited Prof. Bou! hl} bl 
t an excellent edition, and quite up to date. by ger—a highly capable 





CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. 
Compiled from Various Sources by the Rev, yaaue 8T, JOHN 
THACKERAY, M.A., F.S.A, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND THE 
TWENTY-SECOND ARTICLE 


An Answer to the Question : What is “ the Bomish I Doctrine gonecmning the 
Invocation of .— referred to in the — -Second Article of Boy, irae 
A Lecture delivered to the ALT of th ocesan Branch of the Central 
Society of Sacred Study, March 14th, 1908, by JOHN OHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., 


Bishop of Salisbury. mall post 8vo, cloth 


BABYLONIAN AND ORIENTAL EXCAVA- 
TIONS AND EARLY BIBLE HISTORY. 


Prof. KITTEL, of Leipzig. Translated from the German by the Rev. E. 
MOOLUBE, M.A. Edited, with 0 Peseee HENRY bby a D.D., Dean 
of Canter bury. Revised and Enlarged Edition, Small post 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE 
LIGHT OF. RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Ww. M.A., F.S.A., and H, B, HALL, M.A., of the British 
Mase, ‘connie ? 100° Plates and Illustrations, Small 4to, cloth boards, 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
With 396 Compositions pincers tet the Work, many printed in Colour, 2 


Vols., imperial 4to, bound in art 
N.B.—Tbis superb work, of which there is only a limited number, is now 


offered at the abnormally low price £2 2s,—that is, about one third of, tthe price 
originally determined upon. 


THE EPISTLE OF DIOGNETUS. 


ny a ayy By the Rev, L, B, BRADFORD, M.A. Small post 
—y 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


(Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. BR. J. KNOWLING, D.D., 
ym of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham, 
Fellow of King’s College, London, Small post, cloth boards, 23. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND 
THE CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 


the Rev. B. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of 
B vinity in the Crane of Durham. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


“SOUND WORDS:” their Form and , spirit. 
Addresses on the English Prayer. Book, By the Rev, 
JELF, Master of the Charterhouse, Crown 8vo, cloth Lg 8s, 6d, 


STUDIES OF NON-CHRISTIAN 


RELIGIONS. 
Non-Christian ‘Religious Systems. 
By ELIOT HOWABD. New Edition, Bevis Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23, 6d, 





CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 


Evolution. 
A Study of the Latin Litu up to the Time of esiomeges, SP Monsignore 
DUCHESNE, bayoe y =! L. pay AR coon t a Third ieee YY 


“Les Origines du Cul 

considerable Additions by the _~ Demy Byo, ‘stoth th bossa tn 
CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE 
BOOKS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


By the Rev, HENBY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of 
M38. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 
WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH 


ITSELF. 
By WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown So, cloth boards 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 
jae Gy me Ra A ey hy oranges | 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 
Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very Rev. 
HENRY WACE, D.D. “— 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


ON AGNOSTICISM. 
Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, F.B.S. By the Very Rov, HENRY WACE, 
D.D, Medium 8vo, paper cover, 64. 


THE LAW OF HAMMURABI AND 
MOSES. 


A Sketch, translated from the German of HUBEBT GRIMME, toge.her 
with a Translation from the Babylonian of the Laws discussed, and. Chap ‘ers 
on the Histo: d Archzo) of the rr. Mosais Codes, by the 


Rev. W. T. FILTER. Foap. Bvo, cloth 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 
By the Very, Rev, H. D. M. SPENCE-JONES, M.A., D.D, Dean of 


CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF 


PROPHECY. 
By the Bev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt, M.A. Small post ro, cloth boards, 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS. 
By the Rev. HA. REDPATH, D.Litt., M.A, New Edition, Small post 


INSPIRATION. 


By the late Rev. F. WATSON, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


IRELAND AND ) JHE CELTIC CHURCH. 
By the late Prot. STOKES, Sixth Edition, Bdited by Prot, LAWLOR 





PAN-ANGLICAN PAPERS. 


BEING PROBLEMS FOR CONSIDERATION AT THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS, 10908. 
[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are responsible for these Papers.] 


PRELIMINARY PAPERS, Nos. 1-7. 


Demy 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


Section A. THE CHURCH AND HUMAN SOCIETY. Four Groups of Papers. 

Section B, CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND OTHER INTELLECTUAL FORCES. Six Groups. 
Section C. THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY. Five Groups. 

Section D. THE CHURCH’S MISSION IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS. Nine Groups. 
Section E. THE CHURCH’S MISSION IN CHRISTENDOM. Six Groups. 


Section F. THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


Four Grou 


Section G. THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO THE YOUNG. Five Groups. 


Demy 8vo, paper cover, each group, 2d.; or the whole number may be had for 7s., post free. Orders form, giving list of papers, in Sections 
A-—G, and writers, may be had on application. 
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